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PASTURE  FEED  CONDITIONS* 

June  f,  !93i 


PERCENT 
OF  NORMAL 

80  and  over 
66  to  80 
50  to  65 
35  to  50 
Under  35 


Good  to  excellent 
Poor  to  fair 
Very  poor 
Severe  drought 
Extreme  drought 


*  INDICATES  CURRENT  SUPPLY  OF  PASTURE  FEED  FOR  GRAZING  RELATIVE  TO  THAT  EXPECTED 
FROM  EXISTING  STANDS  UNDER  VERY  FAVORABLE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
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GEI}]ERAL  CKOP.  ISPCRT  AS  OF  JUIIE  1^  1951 
Lnprovement  in  production  prospects  during  Uay  has  brought  tjio  current  situa** 
tion,  I'or  the  country  r.s  a  wholo,  virtually/  up  to  norraal  for  Juno  1©  Favorable 
factors  have  about  offset  earlier  adverse  factors*    T^hilc  £.creage  loss.es  of  winter 
Yfheat  have  boen  heav^r^  mostly  in  the  C'r;ntral  and  southern  Great  Plains^  May  vrcather 
helped  to  improve  yield  prospects  on  the  reinaining  acrea^ea    The  abandoned  acrea.^e 
is  being  replanted  to  much  needed  feed  orops,  mostly  corn  and  sorghums*  While 
spring-  work  and  seeding  of  grains  had  been  delayed  in  large  interior  portions  of  the 
couxitry^,  famers  during  Hay  were  largely  able  to  catch  up  to  schedule o    The  area 
where  seeding  was  most  delayed  includes  niucii  of  lowa^  IiisGouri^  Ilebrasha^  Kansas^ 
and  Montana^  .  In  nost  northerlv  areas,  ST:>ri.n?*  grains  were  lar';elv  seeded  bv  usual 
dates  and  in  the  Corn  Belt  the  planting  of  corn  and  soybeans  has  made  -rapid,  progress^ 
Unfavorably  dry  conditions  in  the  South  were  relieved  in  most  parts-  by  rains  in 
early  June© 

Yield  .prospects  for  winter  wheat  improved  during  Hay  and  production  is  now 
estimated  at  70v^  million  bushels,  about  23  million  more  than  on  I  lay  1«    Harvest  has 
started  under  favorable  conditions  in  the  South©    It  is  slightly  later  than  usual  in 
the  Southvfest,  which  permits  the  plo,nts  to  take  advantage  ef  f  avorable.  m?)isture  con** 
ditions  at  filling  timos    Hea^^r  rains  and  cool  v/cather  in  May  wero  followed  by 
yellowing  oX  the  leaves  in  parts  of  the  central  Great  Plainsf    Greenbugs.  caused 
heavy  damage  earlier  this  spring,  but  now  appear  to  be  under  control  by  spraying  and 
natural  enemies*    ITneat  is  prospering  in  most  other  areas©    Conditions  Y'ore  favorable 
for  seeding  and  development  inmost  of  the  spring- wheat  area*    Production  of  spring 
wheat  is  estiiaated  at  549  million  bushels^  to  make  a  total  Yvhe at  crop  of  1,054 
million  bushels,  slightly  less  than  average,  but  more  than  in  1950o 

Seeding  of  spring  grains  vvas  mest^ly  completed  at  usual  dates,  although  in  some 
areas  the  vrork  vras  started  later  than  usual^    Grovj"th- liras  generally  satisfactory 
during  Hay*    Wet  fields  retarded  seeding  in  a  large  Ii!issouri«Kansas**ITebraska  aroa^ 
lapping  over  into  Iowa  and  southern  Illinois o 
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The  crop  season  is  alDout  10    days  late  in  Mont-ana.     I'lore  flax  is  being  Koyn  in  June 
after  good  rains  fell  in  rra J or-prod-ucing  areas.    Delays  pa.st  the  optimum  period  for 
seeding,"  oats-  have  reduced  -ciie  acreage  "below  tliat  earlier  intended,  making  addition- 
al acreage  a,va.ilable  for  corn  and  soybeans,     G-reatly  increased  plantings  of  sor- 
ghums are  being  made  in  the  G-reat  Plains,     1-iost  of  the  rice  v/a.s  sovm  under  favor- 
able conditions,  but  Arkansas  groi;ers  had  difficulty  due  to  dry  fields ^  and  dry 
v/eather  hindered  progress  and  v/a.tering  of  rice  in  Louisiana,     The  extent  of  these 
shifts  in  acreage,  hov/ever,  will  not  be  laiov/n  until  the  July  crop  report.. 

G-rowers  appear  optimistic  generally'  about  the  corn  crop.     They  made  rapid  • 
progress  with  planting  in  the  main  Corn  .Belt  and,   though  the  start  was  a  little 
lat~r  than  usual,  were  nearly  done  by  Juno  1,     Fields  werp  well  prepared,  many 
have  been  cultivated  and  are  clean.     In  the  dry  South,   corn  v/.as  less  affected  than 
most  other  cro-'.^s;  in  central  Texas,  fields  are  in  silk  and  tassel  and  a  bumper 
crop  appears  "made"*    Planting  of  soybeans  also  made  ra-oid  progresso    Heavy  rains 
in  the  G-reat  P.la.ins  delayed  planting  of  sorghums  for  a  tirie,  but  an  acreage 
larger  than  earlier  intended  is  now  being  -nlanted  rapidly^     Dry  weather  had  de- 
layed cotton  planting,  also  necessitated  much  replanting,  and  stands  in  a  large 
dry  area  are  not  satisfactory.     The  weather,  however,  favored  chopping  and  cul- 
tivation, and  fields  rre  mostly  clean.     The  dry  weather  also  reta.rded  setting  of 
tobacco  pla,nts,  particularly  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  but  the  crop  is  e.xpected 
.  to  respond  quickly  to  recent  ra-ins^.  Heaxiuts  were  mostly  -oLinted  tinder  favorable 
conditions  and  have  made  good  nrogress.     The  dry  v/eather  in  the  South  was  favor- 
able for  harvesting  grain  and  hay^  but  has  reduced  yields & 

Weather  during  I%y  was  alternately  warm  and- cool  ^d-ry  and  rainy ,  Average 
temperatures  for  the  month  were  about  normal,  ranging  from  slightly  below  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  to  slightly  cabove  in  most  other  are<as,  jfreezing 
temperatures  in  Montana^  Idaho  a.nd  eastern  Wo.snington  caused  some  crop  damage. 
Rainfall  was  critical^-j'^  siiort  in  most  of  the  South,  and  particularly  in  northern 
G-eorgia  and  the,  Carol inas,  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  but  relief  came  with 
rains  the  first  10  days  of  June.     Central  and  southern  'G-reat  Plains  are^s  received 
copious  rains,  up  to  tv/ice  normal  in  large  areas.    But  for  most  of  the  country  May 
rainfall  rariged  from  half-normal  to  normal,  v/ith  mos>t  dry  areas  receivin.;^  smplo 
moisture  in  early  June* 

"All-crop"  prosDects  are  good  to  excellent  in  most  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  but  only  poor  to  fair  in  a  large  strip  across  the  Southo     Tiie  map  on 
page  3  pictures  the  cominosite  responses  of  farmer-reporters  to  the  question  re- 
garding the  crop  situation  v/hich  is  asked  each  June  1^     In  the  I^Torth  Atlantic 
and  iJorth  Central  regions,  prospects  are  reported  better  than  average  rather  \ini- 
formly  by  States,   except  in  Ka.nsas^    Prospects  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  are 
about  average,  .with  South  Carolina,  and  G-eorgia  belov.r  the  fairly  good  level  in 
other  States.     In  thf  Soiith  Central  St.^tes,  T)rospects  are  rather  uniformly  below 
average.     In  the  Vest,  prospects  are  slightly  belov/  average,  with  those  in  ifcw 
Mexico  and  California  belov;  the  generally  good  level  in  other  States^  •  Tor  the 
country  as  a  whole  all-croT)  -Drospects  are  reported  as  a.bout  average. 
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Further  indications  as  to  tho  1951  tot-^l  out-out  cf  croDS  are  off  ered  hy  the 
estimp^tea  of  a  few  major  crops  nov;  a\7-ail':L'o].e.     'vr^iter  wkeat  is  a  smaller  crop  than 
usua,l,  hecauBB  of  heav;*-  aoandoniuent  end  relittively  ;i  ow  yields  in  the  G-reat  Plains, 
But  spring  wheat,  planted  on  an  acrea.^-p  about  a  fiTth  larger  than  either  1950  or 
average,  is  e.xpected  to  top  production  in  any  year  since  1915^    Harvest  has  start- 
ed on  the  fa.ll>-30wn  portion  of  the  relatively  snmll  oox-ley  acreage.     The  sprint;- 
sov/n  portion  is  expected  to  yield  well,   so  that  a.n  outturn  of  255  million  "bushels 
is  estir.iat ed,  ahout  one-^sixlh  less  ihan  average-.     Oafcs  productio?i  on  ahout  an 
average  acreage  is  expected  to  he  1,341  million  hushels,   slightly  ahove  avera^e^ 
Tl:e  rye  acreage  for  harvest  is  relatively  small  and  production  of  24  million 
"bushels  is  estimated-     May  v/eather  favored  the  early  cut  of  hay  a.nd- heavy  yields 
of  good  quality  have  heen  saved»     A  total  of  107  million  tons.  a"bout  the  same 
as  in  19l0,  out  well  ahove  average?,  is  now  foreseen.    Pastures  are  supplying 
good  to  excellent  gra:>'ing  in  a.ll  hut  the  drier  areas  of  the  South,     Conditions  is 
reported  at  86  perceno,   or  slightly  "better  than  average  foj?  June«    Hange  pastures 
made  fair  to  marked  improvement  during  Kay  in  most  portions,  hut  feed  is  later 
than  usual-    Livestock  are  in  good  condition,   except  where  ra.nges  have  "been  dry 
for  a  long  period^ 

Sgg  production  in  May  was  slightly  less  than  in  May  1950 5  hut  3  percent 
ahove  average,.    A  new  record  rate  of  18 > 5  eggs  -ocr  lr?.ycr  wa.s  attained;,  "but  the 
numher  of  layers  v;as  loss  than  last.  KcX\-  ar.d  sligh.tly  hclo'-'  average^     Young  chick- 
ens on  farms,  vjhile  8  percent  more  than  a  year  ago,  were  4-  percent  helow  average 
for  ciune  1^,     The  egg~f e^-d  price  ratio  became  more  favorahle  as  eg;-^  prices  rose 
more  th-^.n  feed  priceso^    Milk  prodcction  in  i-feiy  was  virtually  the  same  as  in  May 
19;:0  a.nd  the  a-verage  for  the  m.onthr     On  June  1  milk  -c.roducbion  p-^r  cow  in  herds 
set  a  new  high,  11  percent  ahove  average  for  the  date.    Pastures  furnished  a-hun- 
dant  grazing  and  feeding  of  grain  and  concentrates  to  m.ilk  cov;s  v/as  ahove  average, 

Fruits  and  nuts  de\' eloped  favorahly  during  May,     An  ap^ole  crop  smaller  than 
la.st  year,  hut  slightly  ahove  a.verage  is  in  prospect.     The  loeach  crop  v;ill  he 
nearly  a  qiiarter  larger  tha,n  in  1950;  though  helov/  average;  Drospytts  a.re  good  in 
most  areas  except  in  the  Central  and  ITcrthw extern  States,,    A  relatively  small 
sweet  cherry  crop^  hut  a  near--reccrd  sour  cherry  crop  is  now  indicated,.  Pears 
vdll  he  an  average  crop  and  ^mother  large  outturn  of  grapes  is  e:rpectedt     A  rel-  ■ 
atively  large  ctov  cf  plums  and  a,n  averag-.  crou  of  prunes.,   each  larger  than  in 
1950,  now  appear  likely^     Apricot  Toroduction  vjill  he  .less  than  a  year  ago,  heca-use 
of  a-  short  California  crop  and  freeze  damage  in  Washington,     ^while  prospects  for 
v/alnuts  are  helcw  average.  Larger  than  average  production  of  almonds  and  filherts 
is  now  indicated^     The  supply  of  citrus  availa^hle  for  summer  and  fall  markets  is 
15  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier^ 

Early  pota.toes  are  in  slightly  hotter  .thaJi  a.verage  condition.     The  California 
crop  iiiiproved  during  i:4ay;   shipments  to  June  1  were  light,  hut  will  he  In  heav;^'' 
volume  in  June.     Harvest  has  heen  ahotit  completed  in  Plorida,  and  in  June  will  he 
largely  corr^leted  in  th.e  area  from  Texas  to  South  Cardinal  with  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  shipments  heginning  in  volume.    Little  cha.nge  in  spring  harvested 
commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  occurred  during  May,   e.xcept  for  reduction 
in  Californi.a  cantaloups  and  Florida  watermelons;  largely  hecaase  of  adverse 
weather.     Total  production  is  e.-q^ected  to  he  8  percent  loss  than  la.st  spring,  hut 
a„  sixth  m.ore  th.an  a.verage  for  spring  vegetahles,     For  summer  harvest,  a  s.mall  re- 
duction helow  the  1950  tonnage  is  also  e:cpected.     While  tomato  production  will  "be 
sharply  larger,  supplies  of  cantaloups,  lettuce  and  watermelons  will  he  suhstan- 
tia.lly  sma.llero 
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The  toto.l  srjiiniGr  tonnage  will  be  slirhtlj'-  larger  then  o.Yero.:;:eo    Of  the  vegetaoles 
for  pro  cos  sin-^j  prospects  are  favorable  for  green  peas^,  SYrcot  corn^  snap  beans  n.ud 
tomatoes  J  as  good  planting  •ir.d  grovdng  conditions  in  Hay  helped  to  overcome  earlier 
delays,  cr-copt  in  dry  areas  of  the  middle  South©    Coiidition  of  green  peas^  at  92  per* 
cent;,  is  4  points  above  averagO|  planting  of  tlie  other  3  vegetables  continuesc  The 
spring  spinach  pack  v/ill  be  n6arl3-  one-half  larger  than  in  1G50» 

CORITs    June  1  erospects  for  the  1951  corn  crop  v/ere  generally  favorable*  Large-»scal» 
plantings  got  under  \"o,y  about  the  usual  time  this  year  except  in  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  i/here  dry  vreathcr  prevailed  during  most  of  the  planting  soason* 
Plantings  arc  noaring  completion  in  tlie  Lia-]or  producing  States  T.dth  rapid  progress  ' 
being  made  during  the  latter  part  of  Ila^-^B     The  first  official  forecast  of  1951  corn 
production  vrill  be  released  on  July  10©  " 

In  the  important  North  Central  States ---"The  Cornbelt— —soil  moisture  has  been 
gonercllv  favorable  for  •olantin^^  and  earl^'  cultivatione    Good  stands  are  re-oorted  in 
most  of  this  o.roae    The  bulh  of  the  crop  has  nov/  been  planted  except  in  rlebraska^ 
T.iiero  only  about  three-fourths  of  tlic  acreage  has  been  planted  because  of  heair^r  rain- 
and  floodso    Conditions  are  particularly  favorable  in  Illinois*    The  loT.'a  crop  is 
progressing  very  i^rell  except  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  Trhere  heaver  rains 
delayed  field  v/orks 

In  the  Northeastern  States,  near  normal  tomDcratures  and  rainfall  resulted  in 
timely  plantingss    Stands  are  good  r^nd  early  cultivation  is  under  T'ay  in  some  aroaso 

In  the  Soutii- Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  planting  and  eo.rly  development 
of  the  crop  has  boon  retarded  because  of  dry  Tjeather©    Sta}ids  are  variable  but^  in 
general,  are  thinner  than  usual©    Recent  rains  have  been  beneficial^  hOY.''everj,  pros- 
pects remain  only  fair  and  considerable  replanting  mmains  to  be  done*    In  Texas;, 
soil  m.oisture  is  nov-  o.dequate  in  PvOst  parts  of  the  States    Early  corn  is  tasseling* 
Prospects  in  the  Western  States  arc  fairly  good© 

ALL  V'rHBAT;     The  rlation-s  prospec-bivo  total  1951  wheat  crop  is  1^054  m.illion  busholsts 

Despite  the  generally  adverse  gror.lng  conditions  from  co.rly  fall  to 
mid-April  this  year  throughout  m^ost  of  the  important  hard  red  v.dntor  vdicat  producing 
belt,  production  of  all  v,h.oat  as  nor:  indicated  T/ill  exceed  sli'datlv  the  lj027  million 
bushel  crop  harvested  a  yco,r  ago.    Thus,  the  combined  crop  of  fall  and  spring  soivn 
Tfhcat  is  expected  to  be  the  eighth  successive  crop  to  exceed  a  billion  bushels,  but 
is  slirrhtly  smaller  than  the  10-.Yoar  average  Droduction  of  1,071  million  bushelso 
Abandonment  of  vrinter  v.hcat,  planted  on  a  6  percent  larger  acreage  thcji  in  1950,  is 
the  heaviest  since  19S5#    But  spring  -."heat  v:as  sov.n.  under  most  favora.blo  conditions 
on  an  acreage  a  fifth  larger  tiian  last  yearo    June* 1  conditions  point  to  the  largest 
spring  v:hcat  crop  since  1915e    Loderato  tcTiiporatures  raid  the  occurrence  of  timely 
rains  from.  inid-April  to  date  ever  much  of  the  T;inter  rdieo.t  producing  area  of  the 
country  have  been  conducive  to  fdrm.ation  of  additional  tillers  atiich  favors 
additional  head  and  grain  development  as  the  crop  progresses  tov/ard  m.aturi'cyo 

W inter  VHie at :    Generally  improved  groi.dng  conditions  during  I/Iay  contributed  to 

a  gain  of  25  m.illion  buslicls  in  the  prospective  lantcr  vdieat  crop  fron 
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that  estimated  a  month  ago.     The  June  1  estimate-  of  production  is  705  million 
"bushels."    This' is  6  percent  smaller  th  in  the  195^-^  crop  of  751  million  "bushels  and 
11  percent  "belov  the  average  of  792  million,,     Harvest  has  started  in  southern 
producing  areas  and  plant  development  is  advanced  to  between  the  "iDoot"  and  "heading" 
grov/th  stages  in  the  more  northern  areaSc 

Although  rainfall  during  May  vas  relatively  light  in  some  sections  of  the 
extreme  northernj '  northwestern,  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  country,  the  m.ain 
producing  areas  received  more  than  normal  amoimts  of  moisture^     Likewise,  prevailing 
temperatures  were  generally  moderate  and,  for  the  most  part,  vrere  "beneficial  for 
vegetative  development  and  "holding"  of  the  crop*     Limited  early  harvest  of  fields 
in  the  southern  -areas  'has  returned  yields  near  earlier  expectations.     In  the  southern 
plains  area,  the  crop  is  alDout  a  week  late  as  v^et  fields  and  cloudy:,  cool  days  have 
tended  to  slov;  the  rate  of  maturity 

Based  on  condition  "Jid  pro"&alDle  ;^4eld  reports  from  crop  correspondent^^ ,  the 
indicated  vdnter  wheat  yield  is  17 d  "bushels  per  acre,  the  sam.e  as  a  year  earlier 
and  Oo6  "bushel  "below  averaga.     The  current  yield  averages  0, 5- "b'u.shel.  higher  than 
a  month  ago  mth  prospective  yields  reported  higher  for  most  States^     The  most 
su'bstantial  improvement  in  yields  were  indicated  for  ','fashingtonj  Oregon,  Minnesota, 
Missouri;  Michigan  and  a  numoer  of  States  along  the  Atlantic  pea"bDard„  Greenbugs 
ajid  .-other  insects,  a  threat  a  month  ago,  were  generally  under  control  "by  Ji.me  1  due 
to  spraying,  natural  parasites,  and  hig'ner  temperatures^     Stem  rust  has  "been  reported 
in  only  isolated  areas  so  far,'    The  crop  in  the  southern  hal'f  of  the  coujitry  is 
nov;  considered  safe  fromi  rusto  ' 

Although  the  final  outturn  of  whc^t  in  irestern  ITe'br'^.ska  depends  materially  ;on 
June  weather  conditions*  prospects  for  the  State  as  a  whole  Jield  unch?,nged  from  a 
month  earliePe.    Soil  moisture  is  ample  to  mature  the  crop  except  in  the  Panhandle, 
wheitj  more  rain  i-dll  be  needed  for  proper  growth  and  maturity  of  the  crop,  V,*heat 
is  heading  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  State  and  has  started  to  he-^.d  in  the 
Panhandle,  ' 

V/ith  aji'  abundance  of,  soil  moisture  and  favorable  temperatures  the  outlook  for  the 
Kansas  v/hct •  c-rop  improved  during  May^     Growth  was  rapid,  but  the  crop  is  3  to  5 
days  latCe     Color  of  the  Kansas  crop  is  generally  excellent  although  a  number  of 
fields-  show  yellovdng  v/hich  indicates  a  probable  nutrient  deficiency^     The  stage 
of  development' mnges  from  hard  do-ogii  for  early  varieties  in  extreme  southern  « 
counties  to  just  slipping  the 'boot  in  the  extreme  northwest^v    Little  wheat  will 
be  harvested  in  Kansas  until  about  June  18« 

Prospects  in-  Oklahoma  remain  the  same  as  a  month  ago.     Stands  arc  thin  but 
heads  are  large  and  grain  is  well  filled^    Limited  harvest  began  the  la^st  week  of 
May  in  the  southv/estern  aren.  but  v^as  interrupted  by  rains,    Plarvest  in  the  northern 
sections  vail  be  mderway  around  J\mo  15* 

Limited  harvest  began  about  J^^one  1  in  the  Lovr  Rolling  Plains  of  Texas,,  Ifneat 
is  mostly  headed  in  the  northern  High  Plains  area,  of  the  State- pjid  is  mat-aring 
fairly  rapidlyo    I'.'eeds  are  cre^rting  a  problem,  in  some  fields  mth  thin  stands. 
The  Colorado  crop  remaining  for  harvest  is  of  thin  stand.     Much  of  the  crop  mil 
be  "patch'"  harvested  in  the  southe--^ stern  part  of  the  State  ^-'hile  a  more  uniform  crop 
is  in  prospect  in  northeastern  areas. 
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All  Spring  I^ieati    Prospects  on  J^xLy  1  indicate  a  spring  v;heat  crop  of  3--^, 650, 000 
'■   ■  .       tushels — the  lar^^est  in  36  years — one-fourth  larger  than  the  1950 

crop  and  the  10«.year  average,    A  su"bstantial  increase  in  acreage  is  cliiefly  res2'on- 
siljle  for  the  lar^e  crop  now  forecast.    Also  contriDuting  to  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion are  the  indicated  yields  per  seeded  acre,  v/hich  are  slightly  a'oove  average  in 
r.ost  of  the  important  spring  v;heat  States.     Seeding  v.-as  generr.lly  completed  from 
one  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  1950.     G-erm.ination  was  satisfactory  in  most  areas, 
and  growing  conditions  have  generally  "been  favorable.    Along  the  Canadian  "border,  in 
Montana  and  ITorth  Dakota  top  soil  v.-as  fairly  dry  during  May  ui'itil  the  end  of  the 
month  v/hen  timely  rains  improved  grov;ing  conditions  except  in  a  fev/  ITorth  Dairota 
counties  adjacent  to  Montana.     Sut- soil  moisture  conditions  are  generally  favora'cle 
in  all  States*     In  South  Dakota  and  Minn.esota,  spring  wheat  crops  are  ujiiiorr.ly  good 
in  most  important  districts,    Killing  frosts  the  last  v/eek  of  May  lowered  the 
condition  of  dry-land  spring  v/heat  in  the  Pacific  llorthwest,  and  wire-v;orm  damage 
has  "been  q_uite  heavy  in  some  localities  in  Montana, 

Durum  wheat  production  is  estimated  at  '^jSy^jOOO  "bushels,  compared      th  the 
1950  crop  ox  36,06^l-,000  Ir.ushels  and  the  19-^0-^9  average  of  37,386,000  cushels,  Dry 
top  soil  in  sor^e  of  the  m.ain  proiucin.ij  counties  in  Horth  Dakota  has  received  some 
recent  relief,  "but  additional  rainfall  is  needed^     Stands  are  generally  good,  "out 
v/ild  oats  are  a  pro"blem.  in  som.e  fic^lds,  - 

Total  production  of  other  spring  v;heat  is  indicated  at  304,776j000  bushels,  the 
largest  crop  since  the  record  "began  in  I919,  Last  year's  production  \-tl\s  2-^0,025,000 
"bushels,  and  the  10-year  average  is  2'^2,l6 0,000  bushels, 

OATS:    June  1  conditions  indicate  an  oats  crop  of  1,3^1  million  "bushels.     This  com.-- 
pares  v/ith  l,'l-65  million  bushels  last  year,  and  the  average  of  l,3-"'-2  million 
bushels.    Adverse  weather  during  the  ^ 'inter  severely  damaged  fall-seeded  oatn. 
Seeding  of  riuch  of  the  spring  crop  got  off  to  a  slow  start.    However,  prospects  im- 
proved considerably  during  the  latter  part  of  May  when  generally  favorable  weather 
prevailed  in  m.ost  of  the  major  producing  States, 

In  the  iriportant  ITorth  Central  States,  which  acco'unt  for  about  threc-f ou_rths  of 
the  Nation^ s  oat  acreage,  large-scale  seedings  viere  r.ade  later  than  usual  because 
of  cold,  wet  v/eather;  sor.e  States  rerorted  difficulty  in  seedi.ng  their  intended 
acreage.     The  lateness  of  the  crop  makes  it  m.ore  vulnerable  than  uswal  to  hi:-:h 
sum.mer  tem.p  era  turns.     Prospects  imiproved  considerably  during  late  May  when  favorable 
v;eather  resulted  in  good  germination  and  development.     Stands  and  color  of  oats  are 
reported  to  be  generally  good,     G-reenbug  infestation,  although  heavy  in  some  local 
areas,  is  not  v;idespread  this  year. 

Conditions  have  been  moderated-'  favorable  in  the  ITorth  Atlantic  States,  Inade- 
quate moisture  earlier  in  the  sear^on  hindered  germ.ination  but  rainfall  during  May 
v/as  particularly  beneficial.     Prospects  are  only  fair  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States,  v/here  the  fall-sovm  oats  were  damaged  considerably  by  very 
cold  weather  during  the  v/inter.     Dry  weather  during  the  spring  also  adversely 
affected  the  fall  crop  and  delayed  seeding  of  the  spring  crop^ 

Prospects  in  the  Western  States  are  about  average,     Seedings  vrere  m.ade  a 
little  later  tlia-n  us\ial  v/ith  dry  weather  during  the  spring  retarding  the  plantirig 
and  germination  of  the  cropo    However,  recent  rains  have  been  particularly  bones' 
ficial  in  the  non-irrigated  areas. 
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MSLirr;     Tlie  indicated  larlev  cro-o  oi  25'4-,903, 000  bushels  cor.pares  v/ith  301,009,000 
"bushel 3  ill  1950  and  the  aTerci/:;e  of  30'5 ,523, 000  ou?.hels,     Hecent  "ociieficial 
rains  in  the  hsayy  producin/^  '.'e?.t  ITorth  Oentral  areas  ip.'^.teriali^  inproved  -)roG;-ecuS 
in  these  States, 

A  smaller  crop  thr-n  last  year  is  indicated  for  nost  prcducinr^  States,  primarily 
"because  of  reduced  acreage*     The  heaviest  declir.es  in  production  iron:  1^^30  arc  in 
Caliicrnia,  lion  tana,  ITorth  I^akota,  and  lvashin-:ton.     In  the  irportant  prcducir-'^'  States 
of  South  Da/.rota  and  Oolorado  •  inci-icated  pi-oduction  is  a'bove  last  year  "but  "bclo-*  ar- 
era/^e,-    l-Jeatlier  conditions  have  "been  ^^enerallv  fa."o\'a"'Dle  in  South  Da'-ota*     j-reen  ""du;^ 
dainar^e  in  Colorado  has  been  much  less  than  in  1950, 

The  indicated  California  crop  of  36,233,000  l:ushels  is  a  decline  of  ov^r  01 
million  "bushels  helov;  the  "bur.iper  1950  cro"!%    March  and  A^ril  drou-^ht,  v/ith  a  dry  and 
windy  liay,  caused  poor  yields  and'heaT;^'  a"bandoir.ient,     G-ro'-^in;;;  conditions  in  ITorth 
Dalcota  have  heen  penerally  >3ood  except  for  son:e  late  seedinr^s  that  i;ere  planted  in 
the  dust.    Accordinn;  to  present  indications,  ITorth  Dakota  viill  he  thv^  leadin.j;  "barley 
State  in  195l>  '-ith  o.n  indicated  crop  of  ^1-4,630,000  "bushels, 

A  38  percent  drop  in  acrea-;:e  in  liontana  cor.tri"buted  to  the  snail  indica'red  crop 
of  only  12,912^000  bushels  in' that  State,  coniTXired  ^/ith  23,772,  000  hushels  in  l^/oO, 
The  •fe.shin-ton  crop  of  only  ^5620, 000  "bushels  compares  ^ath  3,750,000  in  1950  as  a 
result  of  a  reduction  in  acreage  of  -'v6  percent^ 

Hlffii    G-rov/in.'^  conditions  during;  Kay  zievo  ^-enerally  favora"blo  for  rye  in  most  sections 

of  the  co'ontry.    Production  i:-  no^^  indicated  at  nearly  2'i  million  cushcls* 
This  is  ahout  one-half  nillion  oushels  aoovc  the  Ilay  1  estimate,  324,000  "bushels 
more  than  v/ac  harvested  in  1950  "but  6.4  nillicn  hushols  "below  the  10~year  avorap.e 
production.     Indicated  yield  of  13.1  ':ushels  harvested  per  acre  is  0.5  lu.shcl  hi;:;her 
than  the  1^5'^  yield  and  0,9  bushel  hi  jper  than  aTora.-^ie, 

In  the  principal  rye  prodncin^^  States  of  Minnesota,  ITorth  Ifehota,  South  T^ahota 
and  iNiecraska,   the  crop  is  reported  to  he  in  -^ood  condition.     The  moisture  supply,  is 
sufficient  to  f"ally  m.ature  the  crc;^',  e:;cept  7:ossi"i)ly  in  some  Icoal  areas  of  Minn- 
esota.   Most  of  the  crop  is  "Iioaded''  -'ith  ■>:!resent  indications  /-^ointinp  to  avera.pe  or 
"Detter  yields  in  tiiesc  States,     Tlie  crop  in  other  sections  of  tlie  country  is  also 
reported  to  "be  in  reasona-":oly  pood  condition.     Indicated  yields  ran.pe  from  the  same 
to  slir;:htly  hiphcr  than  a  month  a  ;o  in  most  of  the^c  States.     Bains  durin^j  Ha5-  ir>- 
proved  the  crop  in  Texas,  Olclahona,  other  mid-vestern  States  and  th'-?  Pacific 
Coast  States, 


COrS'IERC I AL  AI^PLSS ;     The  IJation^s  1951  com:;cvcial  apple  crop  as  indicated  "by  ;pro\;ers^ 

June  1  condition  reports,  ma-y  "be  sliphtly  a'bove  averarje  h-it  v'ill 
"be  sop.ewhat  smaller  than  the  If'pO  crop.     The  pror^ress  of  the  crop  this  seacon  is 
close  to  averarc  and  one  to  tv'o  i:ceks  earlier  than  last  year  for  r.ost  inportant 
commercial  areas. 


1  3  C  T)  n  -  -    c-?.r  S 


Per  the  IJortli  -"-t  Ian  tic  States,  a  crop  slightly  lar.:er  tlian  in  I95O   

pro"bahle  althov^li  definite  forecasts  cannot  he  r.ado  until  after  the  Junie  dro^;-  is 
complete.     In  ITev  r;iv-:land  most  apple  tree  varieties  nroduced  a  heavy  hloom..  There 
was  very  little  frost  da^a^e  this  year,  a.nd  oces  vrere  active  durin-;;  the  pollination 
period.     Set  of  fruit  is  s--"^f'i''-lly  keavj^  on  Mcintosh,  Cortland,  Delicious,  and 
Northern  Spy  -^TT-rieties,     The  sot  on  Ialdv;in  trees  ranpes  from  heavy  in  Hair.e  to  lipht 
in  most  other  ITev  Tdnj];laud  orchards.     In  Uev;  York  fruit  prospects  are  generally  good 
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except  for  Ba.idi/iii  and  Spy  varietios,  v/hich  v--hov:  a  spotty  set       noj'/  orcl'^^rcls, 
Apple  scab  is  sho-./in^  cp  in  some  orchards  coth  in  the  Pltidson  Valley  and  ^-estcrn  ITev/ 
York  areas,     lle'i  Jersey  apple  trees  have  a  better  set  of  frait  than  last  year,  but 
the  drop  of  fr!:iit  began  earlier  and  may  be  heavier  this  season.     In  Fenjis''lvania  the 
set  of  Baldv.'in,  Sp3*,  York,  and  Sta^Tnan  aoples  Ir,  l^.'ht  in  sone  orchsrds.     Jriiit  is 
practica.lly  free  from  disease  and  insect  dama/r^ej  and  is  oizir^-^  v'ell. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States  crop  prospects  ^^enorallj'  ra-i^^e  s?.i,?:htly  belo"  thos-. 
of  195'^«     111  Vir-':inia  crop  conditions  vary  \iid.ely  by  va-ricties.     Sta-rrmnj  Grir.es 
G-olden,  and  G-olden  delicious  trees  sho-^  a  f^^ood  to  heavy  set  in  r;:ost  orchard.Se  Vfine- 
sap  prospects  arc  the  best  irr  nianj'-  years.     The  York  variety,  a  heav-r  producer  last 
year,  has  set  a  nuch  lir^hter  crop  than  a  year  ago 5  and  frost  danage  durin;^  April 
made  fairly  hea.vy  inroads  to  lied  Delicious  "orospects,     Sone  hail  dara,f^o  occtirred  in 
May  in  scattered  areas  in  Frederickj  Shenandoah,  and  v.'e-rren  counties — but  othen-.'ise 
the  crop  is  unusually  clean, 

West  Virginia  apple  trees  had  a  fairly  heavy  bloom  but  the  set  of  frait  is 
somev/hat  less  proni sin,^,,    A  heavy  Jvue  drop  ir.  indicated.     In  Maryland  many  York 
trees  have  a  li^^ht  set,  but  crop  prospects  for  other  ^'arieties  are  generally  .^;ood. 
Hail  dar:s.,.t:c  in  'i/ashingto?!  and  Alle^jho.ny  cccL'tios  -/ill  undoubtedly  lov;er  "the  £:rades 
in  TL-.B.irj  orchi3,rds« 

In  the  Central  States,  conditions  indica.te  a  larj-^er  crop  than  in  195'^'  or  ay- 
crar-^e,  but  considerably  belo^.-  the  la.r:.^;e  crop  of  1949,     Hichi-an  ix-ather  has  been 
favcra,ble  for  devoloiment  of  apple  scab,  and  some  rro^/ers  have  made  10  to  l.Z  cover 
sprays  to  date*     Of  the  r.ain' varieties ,  Jonathans  have  the  li'jhtest  sot,  v.Tiile  Ked 
Delicious  prospects  are  good  to  excellent  in  most  orchards.     In  Oliio  the  harvest  of 
suiT-ter  varieties  vill  start  the  first  '-'eek  of  July  iii  the  southern  cotmties,  and  by 
mid-July  in  central  Ohio.    Prospects  for  the  late  crop  are  generally  good  althocigh 
fire  blight  has  caused  a  sharp  reduction  of  prospects  in  some  orchards  i-i  a  fcT-r 
southern  Ohio  localities,     I.dj-_iiipi_s  Transparent  apples  '-/ill  begin  moving  to  r.arkct 
from,  the  Union-Jacksoii-Johnson  couiit^'  areas  by  Ju-iie  27,  and  s.  ^'cek  later  from,  the 
Franklin-Jeff erson-Iiarion  county  area.     Duchess  ap/oles  from,  these  areas  vill  follov; 
the  movement  of  "Transparent s  10  or  12  days  later.     FrOvSpects  for  fall  varieties  are 
good,  but  the  net  of  fruit  on  v/inter  va.rieties  is  uneven  in  so.'io  orchards*'  In 
Missouri  prospects  point  to  a  relatively  good  crop-.     Orchards  are  generally  in  good 
condition.    Arl-x^-nsas  apple  gro^.'ers  in  the  no rth-.;e stern  coLmtics  report  som:e  blight 
damage  on  a  fev/  varieties;  otherwise,  State  prospects  are  a  little  brighter  than 
a  year  ago, 

For  the  ]!eztsyrn  G-roup  of  States,  re-oorts  indicate  the  smallest  apple  crop  since 
comm.ercial  -apple  estim.ates  began  in  193^!-.     It  no'/  appears  possible  that  'the  combined 
total  fresh  and  processed  utilisation  of  the  1951  crop  ^'ill  fall  belov;  any 
mark  established  d.uring  the  past  30  years*     The  sharp  drop  in  production 
pronpects  this  year  is  attributed  to  unusual,  very  heav;^^  freeze  d.am.agc  tliat 
occurred  late  in  April  in  the  Is.rge  commercial  irrigated  orchards  of  the  Pacific 
Horthv/cst,     For  VJa shin- ton,  nrov  prospects  on  J^jjr.e  1  vrere  the  poorest  since 
the  very  sm.all  crops  of  1920  and  1924.     Killing  frosts  the  third  "cek  of  A-ril 
hit  every  conr.crciai  area  in  the  State.     Heaviest  dar.age  Tvas  to  Fed  Delicious  and 
Delicious  varieties,  and  there  still  rcriains  the  danger  of  additioiial  loss 
d.uc  to  the  expected  heavy  June  drop.     Other  varieties  car.e  throrgh  the  period  of 
lov/  temperatures  v;ith  lighter  losses^     There  a-02>ears  to  be  a  fairly  good  set  on 
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most  Winesap  tree^,  and  a  fair  .crorp  of  Jj^nath^an,..  l^cme  "Beauty,  btA  G-olden.  Delicious-  ■ 
may  ba- prodilced- if-  tlie  Jun^'^  drop- 1  s -not  tot;  heavy^    A  xev; -orchards  e-scaped  v/ith 
practically" 'na"  damage ,  many  ■  iridic r?t'6  ,.f row  .'crne-foiH-'th -  to  two-t-hirds  of  a  normal  crop, 
and  som.e  orchards  v/ill  lia.ve  little  or  no  pro  duct  i -on  this  year Although  the  total 
commercial  crop  will  "be  relatively,  small,  the  uneven  and  iDunched  set  of  fruit  on 
many  tre-es  vdll  require  considera,-bl:e  thinnin^g.    This  work  has  started  in  the  lov/er 
valleys  of -the  U-enatchee-^Oksnftgan  and  Yatcima '.districts,  also  in  the  Columbia  County 
and  Vliite  Salmon  areasi   •  Developmen-t  of  the  crop  is  ahout  average  or  two  -weeks 
earlier  than  ■in  1950,  ■  In' Oregon  the  ITood  River  Delicious  crop  v;as  heavily  dajnaged 
iDy  freezing  t emperat\ires  vrhil'-e'  losses'  to  the  Yellow  ■iJewtov/n  varie^ty  v/e re  slight  in 
comparison.""'    A- fair  crop  of  apples  is  in  prospect  for  southern  Oregon^  .lD;ut:.^total  .  - 
State  prospects  "ard  consideraoly  .oelow  those  of  last  year  and  averager' 

California  •a'OT^'le  cro^r conditions  point  to  slightly  less,  than  .average  production 
"but  a  larger  crop  than  in  1950c  - "'fnile  G-ravenstein  condition  .declined  consldera'bly 
during .  tlie  past 'month,  it" is -presently  higher  than  a  . year  ago  and  indicates  a-,  ton- 
nage slightly  heavier  than  in  1950a    Carlot  shipment .of  Gravenst sin  apples  from  the 
Sevastopol  area  should  "begin  s.bout  July  16.    for  Colorado ^  apple  prospects  are 
generally  Better  thin  a  j^ear"  ago  "in"  the  principal  carlot  shipping  area  -of  Delta  . 
co-anty,  .  In  -  Fremont  <;ounty-the  eastern  si ot>g,  crop  prcs-pects  appear  to. "be  fairly  \ 
good,  iDut  are  uneven  in- the  ••northern,  r-art  of  the  State*     In  Idaho  the  ?.ed  Delicious 
crop  suffel!ed  heaviest  damage  from  freezing  tempera-t-ares  this  Spring,  iDut  prospects' 
for  other  varieties  a;re  generally  better  than' a  year  ago^    Hew  Kexicc  apple  prospects 
are  the  "best  in^  several  yearsr-'  Utah  orchardists  report  a  very  goud  set  of  appl'es,. 
"but  in  Montana  the  set  of  froit  is  q.vdte  spotty  by  varieties  and  areas » 

FBACIIES;    .The  peach  crbp.  is  forecast  at  65.537,000  bushels.    This  compares  v/ith 

53,485,000:  bushe.ls  produced  in  1950  and  74,81^,000  in  1949.    The  10-year 
average  is- 71 ,150 ,000  bushBls,    The  10  Southern  States  are.  e:?rtpecting  a  hear  average, 
crop  —  about:  three"  times  the- -short-  crop  of*  1950,    '.'restern  prod;action  is  indicated  - 
about  12  p'^rcfent  above  1950  but  17 'percent  below  1949 .     The  crop  in  the  middle 
Atlantic- ST>''ate-s  is  expected  tO'  be  'above  a  year  a.go  and  above  average  while  peach 
prospect s"- in*  the  Central.  States  are.  very  poor,  only  44  -percent  of  average,  • 

Prospects  In  the  10  Southern  .Sta,tes' declined  about  2  percent '  during  May;,  from 
17,699,000  'btishels  to  17,317,000  bushela,'   The  1950  crop  in  these  States  was^ 
6,103,000  bushels*    Many ■  areas  in  these  States  had  very  little- rain  during  May = 
The  crop -was  suffering  because  sf  the  lack  of  moisture  on  Jun-e  1- but  good  rains, ^  ■• 
have  been' received  since  the  first  of  the  r.onthc'    In  ITorth -Carolina,  harve sting' cf  ^ 
Mountain  Rose  began  about  May  21,-   Harvest-  of  Redbird  vajr.i.ety  will  start  about 
June  lOi  G-olden  Jubilee,  June  25?  Eileys,  July  1,'  and  Slbertas,  July  17^    The  esti-^  .- 
mate  in  South  Carolina  is  dovn  7  percent  from  a  month  ago  but  with  early  June  rains 
the  crop  is  expected  tti  develop  satisfactorily.     In  Ceorgia- the.  hot  ^  &ry  weather  . 
during  May  and  darly  Ji.me  hastened  the  maturit^^  of  the  crop.,    Early  P.ose,  Dixired, 
Early  Red  Fp^e  and  Dixigem  a,r?i"  moving  i;'-o  market  in  volume/   The  shortage  of  rain  .■ 
has  reduced  the  size  of  the  fnjl.t.  "Movement  of  ,Hi  leys  will  be  in  full  swing  by.  • 
June  11  and  Elbertas  v.all  reach  the  m'-.rket  in  volume  in  early  July,    Prospects  in 
Florida  are  good.     In  Louisiana  early  peaches  have  a  fairly  good  set,  but  almost  no 
peaches  of  the  late  varieties  v/ill  be  produced..    The  crop  in  .Alabama  is  poor.  The 
farm  crop  is  a  near  failure  and  fev.r  orchards  ha.ve  a  good  set  of  fruit  in  the  Chilton 
Co\mty  commercial  area.    The  P^lberta  crop  in  Arkansas  ^d.11  be  small  v/hile  some  • 
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orchards  v/ill  have  a  fair  to  good  crop  of  early  peaches,  particularly  on  the  ridges.. 
Some  hail  damage  is  reported  in  the  ITashville-Hi^jhland  area*    In  Oklahoma,  prospects 
are  fairly  good  in  most  eastern  co-or.ties,  vmere  the  crop  is  of  commercial  importance^ 
except  in  the  extreme  southeast,    Texas  is  expecting  a  crop  almost  twice  as  large 
ae  a  year  ago  "but  about  one»-fifth  less  than  average. 

In  New  England  the  bloom  was  very  heavy  and  the  set  of  fruit  is  good,    tevj  York 
prospects  are  spotty,  due  mainly  to  the  winter  damage.    The  crop  in  ITev:  Jersey  is 
growing  nicely ^    In  Pennsylvania,  orchards  at  the  higher  altitudes  were  damaged  by 
the  winter  temperatures-,    Elbertas  have  a  generally  light  set,  but  it  is  sufficient 
in  most  areas  for  a  good  crop.    The  prospects  in  southern  Ohio  are  poor,  v;hile  in 
some  of  the  northern  sections  thinning  will  be  necessary*    In  Indiana  and  Illinois 
the  crop  is  a  near  failure  beca,use  of  severe  winter  killing  of  buds.    Michigan  is 
expecting  a  small  crop.    In  the  soiithwestern  part  of  the  State,  trees  were  slov;  tp 
leaf  out,  and  many  orchards  that  had  a  few  scattered  live  buds  on  May  1,  did  not  even 
have  a  bloom.    There  is  a  fair  crop  at  the  higher  elevations  on  the  south  side  of 
St,  Joe  River  in  Berrien  Oounty,    An  average  set  is  reported  on  the  east  side  of  the 
State.    In  Missouri^  prospects  are  spotty. 

The  crop  in  Virginia  is  expected  to  be  more  than  twice  the  short  1950  crop. 
The  crop  is  unusually  clean*    In  the  southern  couaities  and  in  the  Roanoke  and  ITel son 
areas,  most  peach  orchards  were  badly  damaged  by  frost  during  April.    In  Albermarle?, 
Frederick  and  Rockingham  Counties  the  crop  will  be  large.    Thinning  is  generally 
necessary.    The  commercial  crop  in  West  Virginia  will  need  some  thinning.  Maryland 
is  expecting  a  large  crop  on  all  varieties.    Much  thinning  will  be  reo^uired. 

Prospects  in  Idaho  are  very  spotted  while  the  croj'  in  Colorado  is  a  near  failure. 
Most  of  the  1951  Colorado  crop  will  be  produced  in  Mesa  Countyc    The  Delta  County 
crop  is  a  comrjlete  failVvre,-   In  ITex^r  Mexico  prospects  in  San  Juan  County  are  for  the 
best  crop  in  years  vrhile  some  v/inter  killing  v/as  reported  in  Rio  A*?riba,  Santa  Pe, 
Otero  and  Lincoln  Counties,    In  Utah  a  good  set  of  peaches  v/as  reported.    The  April 
freezes  reduced  the  l/ashington- prospects  materially.    The  crop  is  expected  to  be 
above  the  almost  total  failure  in  1950  but  only  about  ?A  percent  of  average.    Most  ; 
varieties  v;ere  damaged  severely  with  Hale  variety  hit  the  hardest.    Areas  west  of 
the  Cascades  suffered  less  damage  than  those  in  the  main  commercial  areas  of  central 
Washington.    In  Oregon,  another  light  crop  is  indicated,  although  production  should 
be  above  the  sma^ll  1950  crop*    In  southern  Oregon,  particularly  Jackson  and  Josephine 
Counties,  prospects  are  good,  but  most  other  areas    in  the  State  were  damaged  by  the 
late  April  freezes,    A  good  crop  of  California  Clingstone  peaches  is  indicated  on 
June  1»    Thinning  is  in  progress  and  fruits  have  made  relatively  good  growth  to  date. 
Some  late  varieties,  such  as  Phillips,  have  a  lighter  set  than  usual.  Freestone 
peaches  in  California  made  good  development  during  May» 

PBARS;  '  Prospects  on  June  1  point  to  a  crop  of  31,295,000  bushels  for  1951 

practically  the  same  as  produced  in  1950  and  slightly  above  average, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California  are  expecting  a  total  of  25,089,000  bushels, 
slightly  less  than  last  year,  but  5  percent  above  averages 
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In  i\iev7  Yo"*.'!:,  prospects  apr-ear  good»     ^lie  blocn]  v/as  heavj'-  a,nd  the  set  satisfac- 
tory.   Pears  "bloomed  v;ell  in  Michi-^an^     Some  dro-^^  ha,s  "been  reported  to  date,  even 
for  the  ICi offer  varietjc.     'T].ie  cro;^  m  tiio  So'ith  Atlantic  States  is  novj  indicated 
almost  tv/ice  as  large  as  the  short  1950  crop,  while  the  So-'.ith  Central  States,  pros- 
pects are  sli.^:htly  less  than  a  year  .;i^^o.,> 

In  Washington  present  conditions  indicate  a  Bartlett  cro-'^  slightly  above  a  year 
a:5o ,  out  23  percent  less  than  average^     The  April  freezes  damaged  the  crop,  and 
imich  01  the  fruit  shows  frost  rnarkSo    Winter  pears  suffered  less  damage  than  Bart- 
let  ts.    Prospects  vary  i,\Tidely  for  the  winter  varieties,  with  some  thinning  necessary 
in  many  orchards,     Tl^e  orcspective  crop,  at  1/580,000  oushels,   is  4  percent  "below 
last  yea.r  and  8  percent  helow  averagec     The  Bartlett  croD  in  Oregon  is  a.bove  last 
year  a.nd  also  a"bGve  average..     In  the  Ro'^^'oe  Kiver  district.,  production  is  expected  to 
"be  somewliat  greater  than  last  year,   o^it  in  the  Eoo.d  Hiver  Valley  the  crop  is  expec- 
ted,to  be  considerably  short  of  last  year' s  IzL^-ge  crop^    Winter  pear  prospects  are 
better  t^ian  average,  but  soms^what  under  the  heavy  1950  inrcductiono     In  the  Rogue 
Pdver  Valley.^  tire  ctov  of  winter  riears  vjill  likely--  be  smaller  thajn  last  year,  al- 
though production  of  Cornice  and  3osc  viill  probably  exceed  1950.     'Pne  Pogue  River 
Valle--  escaped  da.mage  from  the  Auril  21  freeze  a.nd  conditions  darinr'^  the  flowering 
period  were  favorable.     The  A-oril  21  freeze  did  considerable  dajiiage  to  the  Dear 
croT)  in  the  hood  Piver  Valley,     As  a,  result.,   the  Oregon  ctov  of  winter  pears,  al- 
though fair,   is  expeo±ed  to  fall  ccnsidera,bl?/-  short  of  last  year'^s  buniper  crop^  The 
California  Sartlett  croo,  at  i\8?6,0G0  bushels,   is  5  percent  below  last  year  but  13 
percent  abov^e  average^     A  good  production  of  dbher  pears—especially  Kardy^--are  in- 
dicated, larger  than  both  la.sb  year  a^nd  the  averageo 

G-PAPES :     Prospects  vjere  good  for  grapes  on  June  1.     The  crop  is  now  indicated  larger 

than  last  year  and  near  the  large  1940  crop-..  The  G-reat  Lal^:es  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  below  thf.  large  1950  production-,  but  California  is  expecting  a  crop 
Euch  larger  than  a  year  a-^;o  and  near  the -large  1948  production* 

The  season  to  date  has  been  iEt,vora<,ble  for  the  development  of  J^ialifprnia  grapes. 
Most  varieties  are  m  or  Just  i^assing  the  blossom  stage.     A  small  volume  of  early 
Cardinals  from  the  T:ssert  Valleys  cay  move  the  week  of  June  13,  while  the  start  of 
Thompson  Seedless  from  those  areas  will  be  a  week  to  10  days  latero 

Weather  conditions  in  ITew  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  been  favorable  for  the 
developm.ent  of  the  crop.     31ossom:ng  in  Pennsj-lvania  is  indicated  for  about  June  14^ 
Vines  generally  are  thrifty,,     In  Qhi o ,  no  damaging  freezes  have  occurred  since      ■  ■ 
grov/th  started,  and  prospects  on  Jime  1  appear  very  good.    Prospects  in  Mi chigan  are 
quite  spotted.     Conditions  vary  from  no  fruit  buds  to  excellent.     Those  areas  with 
light  cro'os  in  1950  ha.ve  very  v:ood  prospects  this  year.     Vines  whicii  were  picked 
early  last  fall  also  have  very  good  -i^rospects Some  vines,  however,  have  only 
enough  leaves  to  kee-o  them  a,iive  after  the  heavy  production  a  year  ago^     G-ood  pros- 
pects in  Arkansas  are  indicated  on  the  first  of  the  monthe. 

CrTHIS:':     The  1950--51  orange  cron  is  estimated  at  113  million  boxes— 9  percent  larger 

than  the  1949-50  croD  a>,nd  18  percent  la.rger  than  average^     The  California 
V.-lencia  crop,  \\7iiich  is  harvested  m.ostly  in  the  summer  and  fa.ll ,  is  estima.ted  at 
30.3  million  boxes — 16  percent  above  last  season  but  only  slightly  above  average^ 
About  31  million  boxes  of  oranges  were  unharvested  on  June  1  this  year  (26-|-  million 
California  Valencies  and  4:^^  million  Florida  Valencias)  com.pared  with  26-|  million 
uriiarvested  a  year  earlier  (23^-  million  California    Valencias  and  3  million  Florida 
Valencias) » 
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G-rapafrv-.it  are  estirricit r-d  at  45.9  million  boxes — SS  pt^rcent  a"bove  last  season 
"but  10  percent  less  then  avei-age,     Al)o\it  4|  million  ooxes  v^ere  available  for  use.  . 
on  June  1  this  vear  compared  vjith  about  5^  million  on  Oiine  1,  1950%  Galifcrnia 
lemons  are  xdacsd  at  13  million  "boxes — 14  percent  more  than  last  season.  AlDOut 
6  million  l-oxffs  ■'•'era  ava,ilal3le  for  use  afler  June  1-— aT^out  the  same  as  a  year 
earl'ioro 

Florida  citrus  groves  generaj.ly  v/ere  in  need  of  rain  on  June  1^     The  new  , 
citris  cro''^s  Pre  sizing  well  despite  the  dr"  v/eathar.    Growers  are  irrigating 
v;here  er-uipme-r.t  is  available.     If  dry  weather  continuesj  the  drop  of  nev/  fruit  ■ 
might  "be  serious,. 

Sei^ras  v/ill  have  an  extremely  light  and  scattered  crop  even  if  growing  condi- 
tions contimie  lavoraole  for  the  rest  - of  the  season^.        The  citrus  area  received 
good  rains  dm-.lng  the  second  half  of  Ma^'-,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  irri- 
gation, .  Ojrees  with  f  oliage  have  a  good  color>  hut  the  wood  is'  growing  slowly, 

California  citrus  .trees  generally  carried  a  heavy  "bloom,  and  prospects  for  ■ 
the  new  crops  are  favora"ble,->  .  "  ; 

FL"u^--Sg     The  California  plum  cron  is  nov;  indicp^ted  as  92,000  tons,  ahoiit  one-f if fcidn 
ahcve  oot'i  last  vear  and  the  a-zerage,    Ha^rvest  of  early  varieties  started 
the  last  v;c8k  of  May.     Tvro  very  hot  daj-s  in  late  May  severely  "burned  many  of  the 
Beauty  variety,  and  reduced  the  volume  thpt  m.ay  he  shippod-     Heavy  shedding  ef 

•  the  Santa  Slo3a  variety  occurred  during  May  in  the  lowter  San  J Ocaauin  Yalleyo  Out- 
lo-ok  for  plujci-i  in  Placer  County  imr^roved  during  May,    Plums  in  Michigan  "bloomed 
well  in  moj*-t  areas s  hut  heavy  drop  is  reported  in  the  southv/est em  counties.  . 
ifony  trees  ?r-  continuing  to  show  severe  dainage  from  the  late  I^'oveLfoer  freesee 

PPITjvn^S^    Prospects  for  dried  prunes  in  California  indicates  a  crop  of  181,000 
tons,  ?1  percent  larger  than  the  1950  crop,- hut  3  percent  less  than 
a^'-ersge.     The  cron  in  Idaho.,  Washington  and  Oregon  (fresh  basis)  is  expected  to 
"be  .  larger  .thcUi  the  Braall  crop  of  a  year  ago  hut  much  "belov;  average. 

The  set  of  prunes  in  California  was  exceedingly  heavy,  hut  considerable 
shedding  lia.s  occurred  to  dat^.     Ti,e  fruit  still  remaining  on  many  trees  is  too- 
nujnerous  to  develoiD  good  sizeSc     Soil  moisture  sup-olies  in  tiie  non-irrigated  - 
and  serd- irrigated  sections  are  "better  than  for  t:.e  va.st  tvro  seasons*  In  lo'aho 
the  outlook  ha^  imrproyed  since  May  1  though  prospects  were  reduced  mater ia-llj^ 
by  th.-^-  late  A-orll  freeze,.     In  ^'ashington  the  April  frost  dam,age  wa^s  more  severe 
east  01  t-:e  C-ascades  than  in  the  west.    T'J'estern  Mashington  primes  shew  pros- 
pects for  about  one-half  of  a  crop  while  in  the  east,  prosnects  are  about  two- 
fiftns  of  a  crop,     last  em  Oregon  will  have  a  very  light  crop,  though  larger  than 
l-ant  year,     iho  Miltoiv-Preewat er  and  Union  Co'onty  districts  were  both  hit  by 
the  IcA'  April  temperatures^    Prospects  in  western  Oregon  are  spotted,  but  on  the 
whole,  t---.8  outlook  is  good^     The  late  April  freezes  caused  only  light-  damage  to 
prunes  in. this  area.    Prospects  in  upland  orchards,  which  largely  escaped  frost 
d-jnage,  are  mo.stly  ..favorable.     In  Douglas  County  of  southern.   Oregon,-  prospects'- 
ap:^ear  to  -.b.e  good  gene rPvlly. 
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SWEET  CHEraiESs     The  total  crop  of  sv/eet  cherries  is  forecast  at.68r^60  tons  — 

16  percent  less  than  the  195*^'  crop  and  25  percent  less  than  avcn^age, 
Indicatocl  California  production  is  2^'-, ^00  tons  (ll,000  tons  Hoyal  Anns  and  13,^00 
tons  other  v--).ri oties)     -  a  decline  of  8  percent  from  the  May  1  forecast  and  21  per- 
cent "below  the  1950  crop..     California  cherries  generally  set  a  light  crop  and 
some  of  the  earliest  varieties  v;ere  damaged  by  rain,,     The  Pings  crop  appe^^rs  to  be 
parti cul:'rl3'  lights     The  Washington  crop  is  forecast  at  11.900  tons  —  one- third 
less  than  last  ye'-r's  short  crop  and  only       percent  of  average,    A  fevr  orchards  in 
"both  the  ".?l:inia  and  Wenatchee  areas  carry  heavy  crops,   but  many  orcha.rds  have  a 
complete  failure  as  a  result  of  the  AiDril  freeze^     Cherries  v/ill  start  rr.nYimi 
from  "both  are:?s  aoout  mid- June  and  movement  vdll  he  active  a  veek  to  10  d'^ys  later, 
Oregon  s'-^eet  cherries  are  forecast  at  l^j^OO  tons  —  1?  percent  less  than  in  1950 
and  32  porrcnt  less  than  average^     The  short  crop  is  partly  due  to  the  freeze  in 
April  this  year  and  partly  results  from  winter  damage  to  trees  in  19^9-50^  Many 
orchards,  T)"i'*'!^ic."'-ilariy  the  lovjlajid shave  no  cherries,  "but  some  upland  orchards  have 
good  to  very  good  crops.     Harvest  should  start  in  the  Dalles  area  about  Jmie  10^ 
Utah  expectr  an  average  crop  of  3}300  tons,  almost  9  tim.es  the  near  failure  of  last 
year.     Size  and  quality  are  expected  to  be  good=     The  Idaho  cropi  at  2.530  tonsj 
will  be  tvricc  last  year  and  about  average^     The  late  April  freeze  caused  heavy 
damage  in  sor;.e  orchards  and  prospects  are  spotted.     Sweet  cherrs*^  harvest  should  start 
about  mid-June^     Colorado  and  Montana  have  short  crops  again  this  year^  Prospects 
in  all  Ea^stern  States  are  above  average  though  not  as  favorable  as  last  year  in 
Kevj  York  and  Michigan^     The  indicated  production  in  tons  is  as  follovfs?     Hev7  York? 
^.200;  Panncylvaniaj  1^700;  Ohio,  550?  Kichigany  5^000^     The  crop  in  southeast 
Michigan  x-d.ll  be  short  because  of  lov^  tem.peratures  early  in  the  winter,  but  \-n.ll 
be  progressively  better  north  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan^  ; 

SOUR  CHE5PJES;    Production  is  forecast  at  155:250  tons  —  second  only  to  the  record 

crop  last  year  of  159*850  tons  and  6^  percent  above  average, 
Michigan  ex^^ects  a  crop  of  90.200  tons  —  8  percent  less  than  the  record  last  j^ea.r, 
but  t'.dce  the  average  production,^     The  important  Grand  Traverse  area  v/ill  prob3,bly" 
have  as  many  so-ot  cherries  as  last  year,.     The  west-central  section  v/ill  a.lso  be 
heavy,  but  the-  southwest  sustained  considerable  winter  damage.     Hevr  York  has  pros- 
pects for  a  record  crop  of  29:000  tons  —  ?  percent  above  last  year  and  7^  percent 
above  average*    The  bloom  Was  heavy  and  grov.dng  conditions  hrave  been  favorable, 
Pennsylvania  expects  11,000  tons  this  year,  a  record  cropt     Harvest  should  be 
active  in  Southern  areas  by  July  1,     The  Vvdsconsin  cropj  ^vhich  vras  affected  adversely 
by  low  mnter  temperatures,  is  forecast  at  10^400  tons  —  a  fifth  below  last  year 
and  average,     Ohio  sour  cherries.,  at  3:030  tons  is  5  "Dercent  below  last  yoa.r  but 
21  percent  above  average^     Harvest  of  the  earliest  varieties  will  start  the  lo.st 
of  June  .?.nd  Montmorencies  v/ill  be  available  soon  after  July  Ic     In  the  West,  the 
Wa^shington  crop  at  3,200  tons  is  above  last  year;   but  belov/  a.verage  while  Oregon  at 
2,700  tons  is  above  both  last  year  and  average.    Washington  and  Oregon  sour  cherries 
are  produced  mostly  in  the  western  parts  of  these  States;  vrhere  freeze  damage  v/as 
less  severe  th^.n  in  other  sections^     Colorad-o  expects  a  short  crop  of  2,250  tons, 
although  larger  than  last  year„     The  important  Port  Collins  area  is  very  shorty 
The  Utah  crcpj  at  2,500  tons,  is  alm.ost  3  times  as  large  as  the  near  failure  last 
year  and  7  percent  above  average,     Idaho,  at  770  tons,  is  above  last  year  and  above 
average, 

APRICOTS;     The  estimated  crop  of  170^600  tons  on  June  1  is  the  sm.allest  since  19^3. 

The  present  estimate  is  21  percent  belovr  I95O  and  22  percent  belov/  the 
10-year  average^     In  California  the  set  of  fruit  is  spotted  in  many  orchards^  The 
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crop  developed  ncrmally  during  Mayc    Light  shipping  of  early  varieties  "began  May  28. 
and  active  cs-rlot  movement  is  expected       mid~Jime^     vvashington  apricot  growers 
for  the  second  successive  season  have  lest  the  major  portion  of  their  crops  from 
freezing  temperatures.     The  1951  crop  is  ahout  one-fourth  of  average  and  is  unevenly 
distrihuted  among  orchards  in  the  Y?Jclma  Valley  and  the  V/enatchee  district^  Harvest 
of  early  vp.rieties  is  expected  to  iDegin  the  second  week  in  July,    Utah  apricot 
production  is  spotty  ty  areas  with  light  crops  in  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  counties,  "but 
heavy  crops  in  msjiy  northern  counties^     Fruit  is  sizing  well  and  production  is 
expected  to  rmi  slightly  ahove  average^ 

ALMCED5.  ':'AimTS  KEB  ITILBEIiTS!     The  outlook  for  the  almond  crop  in  California  is 

good,  although  the  crop  from  the  early  varieties 
v;ill  generally  be  lights     The  frostj  which  injured  the  early  varietiesy  did  not 
cause  much  dam.age  to  the  later  flowering  types^     The  v^alnut  crop  in  California  is 
later  than  usua.l^     Some  trees  were  late  foliating,  "but  in  general  most  of  the  dmnage 
res u?aied from  the  dry  fall  and  winter  in  the  southern  areas«.     In  Washingtinj  prospects 
in  the  important  Clark  County  area  are  helow  caverage^     In  Oregon j  walnut 
prospects  were  reduced  in  some  lowland  orchards  by  the  late  April  freezes,  "but 
generally  walnut  trees  came  through  the  vrinter  in  fairly  good  shape ^     The  trees 
have  overcome  m^uch  oi  the  damage  -  caused  Ly  the  1949-1950  winter  freezeso^ 

The  prospects  for  filbert g  in  Oregon  are  good,  'Krith  the  condition  on  June  1 
reported  at  73  percent  of  normal  or  23  points  a.bove  last  year.     The  "bearing  acreage 
of  filberts  continues  to  increase,  •  Filbert  trees  -in  V/ashington  have  not  fully 
recovered,  froni  the  cold  vreather  of  19^9-50  raid  fuc  t her  damage  was  caused  during 
the  past  vjintero    Prospects  are  below  a  year  ago  and  below  average  for  the  State^ 

FIGS,  QLI'.^S,  AVOCADOS:     In  California  early  indications  on  f-:^-s  point  to  a 

satisfactory  crop.    A  few  Capri  figs  have  already  been 
distributed  but  in  general  there  was  very  little  pollination  of  Calimyrnas  by 
June  1.     Other  varieties  seem  to  have  good  prospects,  although  the  set  of  the  first 
crop  of  Slack  Mission  is  light,     Olives  in  California  had  a  heavy  bloom  but  it  is 
too  early  to  appraise  the  amo-ont  of  set.     Harvest  of  California  fuertes  avo cado s 
is  comipleted^    A  relatively  good  1951-1952  bloom  has  occurred  and  prospects  for  the 
coming  crop  are  for  a  larger  production  thrn  the  tvjo  previous  seasons.     There  has 
been  no  injurious  effects  from  freezes  during  the  past  x-jinter^ 

EABLY  POTi\.TOFS;     Condition  of  early  potatoes  in  the  early  and  intermediate  States 

is  reported  at  81  percent  of  norm.alc     This  is  2  points  below 
June  1;  1950  but  2  points  above  average^     Condition  is  somewhat  above  average  in 
Now  Jersey,  Missouri,  Kansas j  Delavrare^  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Floridaj  Alabama, 
Oklahomaj  Texas  and  California'>   slightly  above  average  in  Maryland  and  Kentucl?y| 
about  average  in  Korth  Carolina  and  Louisiana  and  considerably  belovr  average  in 
Georgia,  Tennessee.  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.     Condition  is  reported  lower  than 
a  year  ago  in  Virginia  and  an  area  including  Georgia,  Floridaj  Kentucky,  TennesseSj 
Alabama,  Mi  ssi  ssippi  >  Arkansas  and  Loui  si  ana.. 

Harvest  of  the  commercial  crop  in  Florida  is  about  finished  and  yields  per 
acre  vjere  very  good  in  most  sections,,    A  record-high  yield  vras  produced  in  the 
important  Hastings  area  of  that  State,     The  early  spring  crop  in  Texas  v/as  almost 
a  failure „    Harvest  of  the  late  spring  crop  is  under  way  and  digging  of  the  summ.er 
crop  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  will  become  active  in  early. July,     Condition  of  the 
latter  crop  is  very  good. 
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Unfavoraole  vxa.thcr  at  thr  De^^imiin.^";  cf  the  (';rov-*inf:  season  reduced  yields  on 
the  early  planted  fields  in  Korn  Countv,  Caliiorni?.,  "but  tlio  condition  of  lator 
plantin.^s  in  that  county  anc-  other  early  arean  of  the  State  inprovod  suontantially 
in  May,     California  naricctin;- s  to  June  1  v/cre  co:\Gideral>ly  less  than  those  of  recent 
years,    A  sharp  reduction  in  acre?  lo,  delayed  plantin--^  in  late  districts  for  the 
June  market,  and  cooler- than- usual  v/e-ather  contribj-ted  to  this  li;;^htcr  California 
movement. 

Condition  of  early  po taboos  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  declined  du^in-j:  the 
I^st  month  as  rainfcall  v/as  'belov;  norns.l^    lio'vcver^  except  for  the  north  Q-corr:iva  croi: 
condition  of  ccr.nercial  potatoes  has  held  up  reasonably  v;ell,  and  satis: Victory 
yields  remain  in  prospectk     The  fam  crop  in  these  throe  States  has  hcen  hard  hit  oy 
continued  dry  vcather  and  yields  vill  "be  li::ht.     Condition  of  early  potatoes  in 
Tennessee,  Alaoana,  Mississippi,  Arko.nsas,  and  Louisiana  also  declined  during  May, 
The  comnercial  crop  in  Alahama  anr"*.  Louisiana  x;as'  "made"  v/hen  the  ^ivy  v:eather  sot  in 
"but  prospective  yields  v/ere  reduced  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arfensas.     The  dr;;. 
v/eather  i^/as  uiifavoraole  for  the  farm  crop  potatoes  in  these  States,  also. 

The  commercial  acrea-^e  in  Kentucky  v/as  planted  late  tut  has  fiotten  off  to  a 
^^ood  start  and  a  verj/  e'ood  crop  is  in  prospect^     Condition  of  early  potatoes  in 
Oklahoma  is  very  cood  and  dif^r^in:':  of  the  commercial  crop  v/ill  start  a"bout  m.id-June, 
Potatoes  v/ere  planted  late  in  Missouri  and  ICansas  "but  developed  rapidlj"  durinr:  May 
and'v/ere  in  vcvy  ricod  condition  on  June  1.  •  ' 

In  Mar;;,'land,  Delav/are,  ilev.-  Jersey  and  the  commercial  areas  of  Vir/.ar.ia,  timely 
rains  have  uencfitted  early  potatoes.     In  the  southern  and  central  counties  of 
Virginia,  dcvelopr.ont  of  the  crop  vras  retarded  "by  inaderjuate  rainfall.     Yield  pros- 
pects for  the  com.mercial  acrea^'^e  in  Virginia ,  Marj^'land  and  Kev;  Jersey  arc  very 
promisinc^. 

Luring  June,  shipments  from  California  v;ill  continue  heavy;  ilorth  Carolina  and 
Virginia  shipments  should  "be  moving  in  consideralle  vclurie;  harvest  of  the  Louisiana. 
Mississippi,  Alaoama,  South  Carolina.,  South  C-eorgia  should  tc  completed  and  mar- 
ketings from,  the  small  crops  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee  should  locomG 
active.     Scattered  a.roas  of  Toiias  ^.rill  also  oe  in  production  this  month, 

HiiY:    Ely  crop  prospects  on  June  1  are  generally  imi;rovcd  from  a  month  ago.  Jzz- 

collent  gro'/ing  conditions  in  the  ITorth  Central  States  m.ore  than  offset 
adverse  conditions  in  dry  s.rcas  of  the  So^'.th  an'"  parts  of  the  West.     The  reported 
condition  of  86  percent  indic;ites  an  over-all  yield  per  acre  somei-hat  3-tovc  the 
10- year  average. 

The  vjcathor  during  May  in  the  Iv'orth  Central  area  v;as  excellent  for  the  rapid 
grov/th  and  dcvelopm.ent  of  the  early  hay  crops »     Sainfall  ivas  am.pl  e  and  temp  clotures 
v;ere  generally  above  average.     The  hea^y  producing  States  of  -.visconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Iowa  report  record  or  near  record  June  1  conditions.     In  the  ITorth  Atlantic 
area,  conditions  improved  during  the  month  "but  the  reported  condition  in  Hev'  York 
on  June  1  \tp~.s  still  belov;  average.    Pwccent  rains,  hov.'ever,  should  further  improve 
conditions  there.     Hay  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  has  been  re- 
tarded by  dry  v;eather,  and  belov;  average  conditions  were  reported  for  all  States  in 
these  areas  except  Virginia  rnd  Plcrida,    Lespedesa  appears  to  have  been  s^fiected 
most  although  there  is  still  time  for  improvement  in  this  late  hay  crop.  Conditions 
in  the  ^est  sho\/cd  soKie  Improvem.ent  during  the  month  and  are  now  near  av^jrage. 
Irrigation  v/ater  is  generally  a:.iple  in  most  districts. 
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If  farmsrc  he-rvest  liay  iron  the  acreage  Intended  ar^  reporbed  ir  March*  the 
total  U.   Sc  production  this  ;;'ear  is  lilrel7  to  be  abo'it  107  laillio.'.i  tons.     This  \iovld 
"be  alDcut  the  same  as  last  year  and  ^//ell  ahcve  the  iC-^/car  ayera^ie^     Cr'.  the  basis  of 
present  conditions,  nost  areas  shot!_ld  harvest  anple  to  surpluE  su;;:j'Iios  of  h^.y 
this  year, 

MSTimzs;     On  June  1,  this  year  the  condition  of  farin  pastures  in  the  United  States 

uas  a  little  ahove  arevs^re  for  the  date,  hut  verjed  sharpJ."  hy  regions. 
Pastures  were  Qeneve.ll.y  e::cellent  in  the  northern  half  of  the  coui'-try  bit  vorc  poor 
in  much  of  the  South  and  Soubhuest  s,s  a  result  of  dry  v^eatherc     Por  the  country  as  a 
v/hole,   the  condition  of  pastures  on  June  1  a-vera,^;ed  86  percent  of  norrriaJ.  conpared 
with  83  percent  a  year  apo^  and  a  range  of  79  to  &9  percent  on  that  date  ^'urin^  the 
preceding  10  j^ears.     Suostantial  rains  over  most  of  the  G-reat  ?lai::.:'  and  la^ny  other 
northern  areas  in  early  Jijme  Irporoved  soil  rioisture  reserves,  and  prospects  are 
genere^lly  favorahle  for  livestock  grazirg,   excepb  In  the  sotithern  Sta^tes  eart  of  the 
Mississippi  and  in  parts  of  the  Southv/est, 

In  the  ITorth  Central  end  Uor thcactern  State;v5  iioisture  supplies  were  anple  and, 
v^ith  the  advance  of  the  season,  green  feed  -'^rev  rapidly..     Ly  June      pastures  in  nost 
States  in  this  area  were  carrying  their  fall  quota  of  livestock  with  £nple  reserves 
of  grass  available.     Pasture  feed  ua.s  especially  good  in  the  uestern  C-rer^t  Lake 
StateSo     In  vVisconsinj  Jtuie  1  X;-'Sture  condition  averaged  9?  percent  of  nonual,  the 
highest  for  the  date  since  191^,     In  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  pastures  v:ere  the  best 
reported  for  June  1  since  192-2/   In  practically  all  the  central  G-reat  Plains,  Corn 
Belt,  and  ITorth  Atlantic  StateSc  '  condition  ^/as  uniformly      good  to  e;-:cellent  as 
sho-./n  "by  the  pasture  map  on  page         Recent  rains  over  much  of  this  area  insure  good 
pasture  feed  in  the  v/eeks  ininediately  ahead. 

In  the  southern  States  dry  v/eather  during  nuch  of  May  serioi:i£ly  depleted 
pasture  feedp     1'he  drought  situation  uas  nost  serious  in  the  e;-:tre--:e  lo'/er  Missi- 
ssippi valley  v;ith  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  reportin.~:  the  l'o'..'est  J-^ue  1  pasture 
condition  in  G5  years  of  record,^     Ii:  the  Carol inas,  G-eorgiaj  Alabana,  ar_d  Arl2?.nsas , 
the  condition  of  pastures  was'  the  poorest  for  the  date  since  19-41  and  in  -?nnossce 
condition  v/as  belov/  average  and  19  points  belov/  last  year*     This  area  received 
general  lains  during  the  first  ten  days  of  June. 

In  Oklahona  and  Texas j  ;^ja.sture  feed  ir-proved  sharply,  with  co-x'ition  on  Jtnie  1 
l8  points  higher  than  on  May  1.     In  Tenas.  there  v;ere  ttill  areas  'mere  pasture  and 
range  feed  v'as  short  as  of  Jvs.e  I5  but  many  of  the  dry  spots  v/ere  soaked  by  early 
June  rains.     In  hev;  Mexico ;  pasture  ard  range  conditions  in  the  eastern  third  of  the 
State  irpjrovod  as  the  result  of  May  rains,  but  in  the  renai;ider  of  tiio  State  fe-^d 
contimed  short  and  additional  noisture  vrill  be  iieeded  in  the  nejct  few  v'eekr*  to 
maintain  livestock,     Por  the  State  as  a  whole,   the  condition  of  pastures  v/as  nnich 
higher  ths.n  the  very  lev/  condition  on  Ji;ne  1  last  yearc     Pastures  and  re^nges  in 
Colorado  made  a  remrkable  recovery  during  May  btit  were  still  ra.ther  short  in  south 
central  areas*     Pastures  and  ranges  in  the  Inter-Mountain  re;:ic?i  .also  r.iaae  good 
gro//th  in  May  v'ith  condition  generally  better  bLan  a  yes-r  ago,  buo  belo\:  average 
and  v/ith  some  areas  shov/ing  effects  of  dry  weather. 
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In  the  northern  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Movmtain  areas,  pastm-e  and  range  feed 
developed  somei^rhat  late  as  the  resialt  of  cool  weather.    Dry  weather  in  southeastern 
Montana,  northeastern  I'/yoming,  and  parts  of  the  Dakota'5  a*'.i0  'xclpod  hold  "back  early 
growth.    However,  suostantial  rains  in  these  areas  in  late  May  and  early  June 
greatly  improved  prospects  for  early  summer  pasture  feed^    In  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  pastures  generally  improved  from  a  month  earlier »    In  Washington  and  Oregon, 
pasture  feed  was  somewhat  "better  than  a  year  ago.     In  California,  pasture  condition 
was  ahout  average  v/ith  the  northern  half  of  the  State  good  "but  the  southern  half 
dryo    Intermediate  and  late  ranges  in  the  State  are  in  good  condition  and  promise 
good  feed» 

MILK  PRODUCT  I  ONt    Milk  production  on  "United  States  farms  in  May  is  estimated  at 

11 5 856, million  pounds,  up  fractionally  fx'om  the  11^,840  million 
pounds  produced  in  May  1950.  "but  slightly  below  the  10--year  average  May  output  of 
11,885  million^    In  the  first  5  months  this  year,  milk  production  totaled  49^4 
billion  pounds,  about  1-g-  percent  below  a  year  ago.    Production  of  milk  per  capita 
in  May  1951  averaged  2.49  pounds  per  day—the  lov/est  for  the  month  in  records  dating 
back  to  1930 o 

Favorable  production  conditions  in  late  May  in  the  important  dairy  sections  of 
the  country  resulted  in  a  slightly  above  average  increase  in  milk  production  per  cow 
during  the  month.    On  June  1,  milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters'  herds  set • 
a  nev7  high  for  the  date,  topping  the  previous  high  set  in  1949  by  almost  1^  percent 
and  exceeding  the  lO-^year  June  1  average  output  by  over  11  percent,    Pastures  in  the 
important  dairy  States  in  the  Worth  Central  area  made  rapid  grov;th  during  late  May 
and  were  furnishing  abundant  feed  on  June  l'„    \^iile  dairymen  were  feeding  less 
grains  and  concentrates  than  a  year  ago,  the  June  1  rate  was  still  above  average  and 
helped  boost  June  1  production  to  a  record 'level,    nationally,  milk  production  may 
reach  its  seasonal  peak  this  year  a  little  later  than  usual,  as  the  heavy  flow  in 
the  midwest  began  later  than  usual  and  very  favorable  pastures  in  the  dairy  sections 
should  maintain  production^ 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters''  herds  on  June  1  averaged  21el 
pounds'-^about  3-|  percent  above  the  20,4  poundfv?prod^iced  on  June  last  year.  Sea-... 
sonally,  production  increased  14  percent  from  l-Iay  1  to  June  1  as  compared  with  an 
average  increase  of  13  percent  during  the  10-year  period,  1940-49.,    The  seasonal 
increase  was  more  than  average  in  the  Korth  Central  and  South  Central  States  and 
only  slightly  less  in  the  Atlantic  and  Western  regions «    All  areas  except  the  South 
Central  recorded  a  record  high  June  1  output  per  cov/^    Compared  with  the  lO^-year 
average  for  that  date,  all  regions  showed  increases  ranging  from  4  percent  in  the 
South  Central  region  to  13  percent  in  the  iMorth  and  South  Atlantic  and  East  North 
Central  groups  of  States* 

The  percent  of  milk  cows  milked  around  the  first  of  June,  reported  at  76,8 
percent,  was  slightly  above  average  and  equal  to  June  1,  1950»    The  percent  milked 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  at  86,3  percent ,  and  in  the  West  North  Central  area, 
at  76,5  percent,  set  new  highs  for  June.  1,    The  percentage  of  cows  in  production  in 
the  East  North  Central  States,  reported  at  84.0  percent,  was  well  above  average  and 
the  second  highest  on  record,    The  percent  milked  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  at  _ 
70,3  percent,  was  slightly  above  the  10-year  average  but  v/as  belov;  a  year  earlier 
while  in  the  South  Central  States  the  percent  of  the  cows  in  production  was  down 
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from  last  year  and  average.  In  the  Ifest,  the  percent  of  cows  milked  at  79,7  pe;rcent 
was  dox^m  from  last  year  iDut  atove  average  for  June  1, 

May  milk  prod-action  was  the  hi©iest  on  record  for  5  of  the  29  States  for  which 
monthly  estimates  of  milk  production  are  available,  including  Hew  Jersey,  Ohio,.. 
Michigan,  Virginia,  and  llorth  Carolina.    Production  in  Pennsylvania,  ^.fisconsin, 
and  Tennessee  was  only  slightly  below  the  May  peak  output  established  in  1949  cr  - 
1950.    Kentucky  and  California  also  had  near  record  May  milk  production.    On.  the- 
other  hand,  in  lov/a,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Montana  milk  production  set  new  lov/s  " 
for  May  in  some  20  years  of  record:    Forth  Dalcota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and 
Oregon  recorded  near  record  May  Icwso    Pl^duction  per  cow  during  May  set  new  highs 
in  8  States  and  was  exceeded  in  only  1  previous  year  in  7  other  States. 

Estimated  Monthly  Milk  Production  on  Farms,  Selected  States  l/ 


I  May  :. 
State; average: 
: 1940-49: 

May  ; 
1950  • 

April 
1951 

!    ^'^ay  ; 

;  1951  ; 

\         :    May  ! 
! State; average: 
I         : 1940-49: 

May  ■■■  : 

1950  ; 

• 

April  \ 

1951  ; 

• 

Million  Dounds 

Million  TDOunds 

H.J. 

•  100 

•  110 

101 

113 

ts.c/ 

54 

,59 

55 

Pa. 

520 

•  592 

522 

591  ! 

!Ky. 

219 

238.. 

181 

Ohio 

529 

561 

465 

587  1 

iTenn. 

217 

239- 

-  197 

Ind,  .  • 

354 

341 

277 

353  ! 

;Ala. 

126 

134 

117 

111. 

565 

528 

433 

530  ■! 

iMiss. 

145 

148 

■  '■  129 

liich. 

556 

582 

506 

614  .  /, 

iOkla. 

276 

231 

.  180 

ms. 

1,669 

1,713 

1,473 

1,800  . 

; Texas 

427 

397 

346 

Minn. 

934 

884 

791 

885 

iMont , 

74 

59 

46 

Iowa 

724 

618 

482 

.6U  ' 

5  Idaho 

138 

125 

105 

Mo.  •- 

414 

457 

361 

449  1 

:-Utah 

66 

68 

60 

H.Dak. 

238 

193 

146 

198  ! 

il^asho 

230 

215 

181 

S.Dak, 

189 

157 

120 

160  1 

:Oreg. 

159 

150 

123 

Hebr, 

286 

234 

.190 

2S2  ! 

iCalif. 

549 

588 

562 

Kans.. 

332 

285 

247 

292  ! 

[Other 

7a. 

164 

198 

174 

202  ! 

!  State.s_ 

1,496 

1,580 

.  _1^610_  . 

135 

_  156 

 148 

162  1 

tU.S. 

Ilj.885. 

.  11^840_ 

J.0,328  _ 

y  Monthly  data  for  other  States 

not  yet  available 

May 
1951 


56 
236 
240. 
:  130 

- 148; 

225 
.  384 
57 
124. 
.  66: 
.  .212 
144 
584 

-  1,171 
lL856 


glAIITS  Aim  OTHBR  QONCE>^BAgES  'FED  TO  MILK  COWS:    Jarmers  continued  to  feed  grains;  '  ; 

  and  concentrates  to  milk  cows,  at_ 

a  liberal  though  seasonlly  declining  rate,  crop  correspondents  indicated  on  their  " 
June  1  reports,    ^'or  the  United  States,  the  current  rate  of  feeding,  while  dovm. 
:rom  the  high  level  of  a  year  ago,  equals  the  second  high  rate  of  feeding  for  June  1 
in  -8  years  of  records.    In  the  North  Central  States,  substantial  drops  in  the  amount 
Df  grains  and  concentrates  being  fed  to  milk  cows  as  compared  to  ia  year  ago  resulted 
from  very  favorable  green  feed  conditions.    Dairy  farmers  in  the  V/est  were  also 
feeding  less  grains  and  concentrates  on  June  1,  1951  than  a  year  earlier.  However, 
?rain  and  concentrate  feeding  rates  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  sections 
m  Jxme  1  set  new  highs  for  the  date.    Pastures  in  the  Southern  States  were  dry 
luring  May  and  dairymen  had  to  feed  rather  heavily  to  maintain  productionc 
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 !?^^..iA..1951   -  .  '3ipp_.r^Ju..(3*p.T^l 

For  the  country  as  a  vholej  crop  reporoers  fed  an  av?ra,<5e  of  ^»17  pouiidn  of 
grains  and  other  concsnt rates  per  cow  on  Jime  1;  1931  as  coTnpar'od  v/ith  the  k^S^  pound 
a  year  ago«    Grain  feeding  rates  shov/ed  atout  tha  usual  drop  hetween  April  1  and 
June  1  this  year  v/ith  the  current  rate  per  cov;  do^'.i:.  about  one- third  from  April  1, 
Grain  supplies  on  farms  continae  f avoral^le  . f or  liher-^l  feeding,  viith  ahoTe  a-rcrage 
stocks  of  the  important  feed  grains  on  hand^.    Feed  prices  have  increased  in  recent 
months  and  the  value  of  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  covrs  in  May  1951  vas  $3.52 
per  100  pounds  as  compared  to  $3,l6  a  year  ago^-   Howevert  dairy  product  prices  have 
increased  and  the  May  milk-feed  price  ratio  vras  the  most  favoraT.le  for  that  month  in 
the  last  5  years  and  the  "butterf ac-f eed  price  ratio  m\3  ahove  a  year  ago  for  the 
first  time  in  I3  months^ 

.  .Seventy-five  percent  of  the  crop  correspondents  ^.-.^ere  feeding  grains  and  con- 
centrates to  milk  cows  on  June  1,     This  compares  with  76  perceiit  a  year  ago  and  the 
Jinxe  1  average  of  73  percent  in  the  19/45^^^9  period.     The  Kcrth  Central  States  showed 
a  drop  of  5  percent  from  a  year  ago  in  the  percent  of  farms  feeding  grain  and  con- 
centrates, while  the  South  and  v/est  showed  slight  increares^ 

£0jn^?LMl.MLZiQPICTI:0l5    Farm  flocks  laid  6: 156 jOOO^OOO  eggs  in  May 1  percent 

less  than  in  Kay  last  year,,  but  3  percent  above  the 
19lM3^49  average^    Egg  production  was  "belov-  that  of  last  year  in  all  areas  of  the 
country  except  the  Horth  Atlantic  nnd  East  ITorth  Central  where  production  increased 
^  and  1  percent,  respectively^.    Decreases  from  last  year  were  1  percent  in  the 
South  Atlsjitic,  2  percent  in  the  South  Central^  3  percent  in  the  V/est  llorth  Central 
and  ^'  percent  in  the  VJest^    Egg  production  for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  vjas 
2  percent  smaller  than  in  these  months  last  year,. 

Rate  of  egg  production  during  May  reached  18 » 3  eggs  per  layer,  the  highest  for 
anj^  month  on  record^    T^is  compares  vrith  18.1  in  Hay  last  year  and  the  average 
for  the  month  of  17^6  eggs.     The  rate  was  a'bove  that  of  last  year  in  -all  areas  of  the 
coimtiy  except  the  West,     It  reached  record  high  levels  in  the  North  Central  and 
South. Atlvaortic  State s«     Increases  in  the  rate  above  last  year  v/ere  2  percent  in  the 
Horth  Atlan-tic,  East  lvbrth  Central  and  South  Central  States^  and  1  percent  in  the  • 
Vfest  ilorth  Central  and  South  Atlantic  Stateso     The  rate  in  the  West  -decreased  1  per^ 
cent.^     Rate  per  ..layer  on  hand  during  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  was  78.7  eggs, 
compared  vdth  78.,1  last-  year  and  the  average  of  71*9  eggs^ 

The  Hation"^s  farm  flock  averaged  336,221,000  layers  in  May  —  2  percent  less 
than  in  M-^y  last  year  and  1  percent  "below  average^     I^umbers  of  layers  vrere  dovm  from 
last  year  in  all  areas  except  the  North  Atlantic;  vrhich  was  up  2  percent, a  record 
high  levels    Decreases  from  last  year  were  2  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
West,  3  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  and  k  percent  in  the  South  Central  StateSe 
There  was  practically  no  change  in  the  East  North  Central  States,     The  decrease  in 
layers  from  May  1  to  June  1  vras  5  percent »  coFipared  vdth  6  percent  last  year  and  the 
average  of  5  percent. 

Rising  egg  prices,  which  in  mdd-Hay  averaged  15^6  cents  a  dozen  higher  than  a 
year  earlierj  encouraged  farm^ers  to  further  increase  their  holdings  of  young  ■  chickens 
above  a  year  ago.     Chicks  and  yoimg  chickens  of  this  yearns  hatching  on  farms  June  1 
are  estimated  at  5^^9,322.000  —  8  percent  more  th-n  a  ybar  ago,  hut  4  percent  helow 
the  aTcragOp    Young  chicken  holdings  on  June  1  were  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  all 
areas  of  the  co^intry  except  the  West  North  Central  where  no  change  occurred.  Hold- 
ings reached  record  high  levels  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  West,     Increases  from 
a  year  ago  were  33  percent  m  the  North  Atlantic,  I6  percent  in  the  V/est,  9  percent 
in  the  South  Atlantic j  4  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  2  percent  in  the 
South  Central. 
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milS  AITE  HJLLSTS  OF  LAYI^  CHICKS  AIH)  YOUUO  GHICKSKS 

A2ID  EG-C^S  LAir  PER  100  LkJZRS  OH  IA3i:S,  JXm  1  . 


1940-49  (AVe) 

1950 

1951 


1940^49  (Av,) 

1950 

1951 


ITorth 


i  S.j^orth  :  ''\iTorth  s     South  j 
:  Atlantic.   Central  :   Central  :Atlnnticl 


South  ? 
Central  ; 


•vest  em 


:  United 
I  States 


E~HS         FULLITS  OF  LAYI^"{>  A&3  OH  FAKMS,  JUI^H:  1 


Thousands 


42,303 
50,060 
51,rr.3 


55,114-- 

64,352 

64,080 


97,445 
97 , 339 
95. ''^57 


30,029 
oO )  oo3 
29,492 


63,493 
57,650 
54,726 


CEIGKS  AiTD  YCul^  CHICKENS  ON  ?A3iS,  JUIE  1 


67,869 
67,246 

89,708 


Thousands 


115,404 
107,796 
112,416 


176,828 

157,689 
157,841 


58,263 
49,161 
l:3,746 


109,997 

87,224 
89",  236 


30,631: 

32.374 

51,694 


40,671 
39,969 
46,375 


SGGS  LAIL  PIE  100  LAYIES  01^  FAEi^IS,  JUi^^  1 


329,014 
352,028 
3?.6,862 


570,052 
509,085 
54^,322 


1940-49  (AvO 

1950 

1951 


57.5 
57,9 
58,6 


57,2 

59e0 

60.2 


I^!uin"ber 


57,2 
60.3 

60  >  6 


49.4 
51.4 
o2»  2 


49c0 
50.1 

51.4 


56a 

59e3 

59e0 


54.8 
57.0 
57.7 


Prices  received  by  farr.ers  for  eg=;s  in  midwiiay  average  45*2  cents  per  dozen, 
cornpared  vfith  29,6  cents  last  year*    Igg  -orices  increa,sed  2,1  cents  per  do?en  from 
April  15  to  May  15,  compared  v;ith  an  a-versge  seasonal  increase  of  0.4  cents.  May 
egg  markets  v/eakened  somewhat  around  mid-month,  "but  closed  steady  to  firm,  Movementr 
into  storage  increased,  "bu.t  holdings  of  shell  eggs  in  35  cities  at  tlie  close  of  the 
month  T;ere  only  about  half  of  ''.'hat  they  vrere  l^st  yerT.    Heavy  storing  by  the  a.rmed 
forces. vjas  noted  on  the  West  Coast* 

Chicken  prices  averaged  28.9  c-nts  on  Ka*^  15,  com-oared  v/ith  22.?  cents  a  year 
ago  and  v;it>  29,3  cents  on  April  15»  Chid?:en  markets  were  mostly  weak  during  Ifay, 
Broiler  and  fryer  suprilies  vrere  hea.vy  throughout  the  month  in  the  specialized  pro- 
ducing are.?s  and  -orices  declined.  Roasters  sold  a^ccording  to  size  in  a  wide  price 
range  v;ith  overall  price  trend  slightly  lower^     Hens  v;ere  unchanged  to  lov/er, 

■Turke-'  Drices  in  mid-Iiay  averaged  35, cents  a  ^ound  live  weight,   compared  with 
27.4  cents  last  year,     Turkey  markets  durir^  Hav  were  firm.     Dema.nd  v/as  fair  to  good» 
More  breeder  turkeys  were  offered  on  the  A'e.st  Coast  and  tra.ding  v/a.s  active  as  greater 
demand  from  the  a.rmed  services  develop edo 

The  mid^May  cost  of  feed  for  the  United  States  fa-rm  poultry  ration  was  $4.02  per 
100  rounds,  cor.^^^xed  v.'ith  -"3.62  a  yt^ar  ago.     The  I-iay  egg^feed  -orice  relationship  wa.s 
much  more  favorable  than  last  year,  but  less  fa.vorable  than  in  i-lay  1949c    Also,  both 
the  chicken^feed  and  turkey-feed  price  rela.tionships  v/ere  more  favorable  than  last 
year. 


CECP  ?j:pc5iti::&  boash 
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UNiTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  GF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricuuturau  economics           vrashington,   D.  c, 

as  of  C  R  O  P  R  E  P  O  R  TING  BOARD  /J.ime  

■  ■- Jyne_l^,.1951^  ,  2AQ0.Zrli.-.iS ,T ,) 

■  ■ll«l«lll|l||tll||||||l||tlti|IM:Mlf  MIIIIMIII»>lllllllflllllltlllllM«lllllllllllllllllllllt«ll*llllltlll<»llltlllllllll<ltllllll|-|IIIIIIMII«tll«ll|l^ 


_Acr£a^e  i_  ^.Yieldjper^acre  _   Production  ^  . 


State,: 

• 

Harvested  : 

For 

Sjndi-; 

Average  * 

.» 

ina.1*"  ^  ■ . 

Averages 

harvest , 

^Average: 

"1950icaved5 

■  1950 

cated 

♦ 

1940-49 i 

1950  ; 

1951 

'1940-49; 

1  y  dl  » 

1940-49  * 

» 

jLyoi 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels . 

Thousand  ■bushel_s. 

•  . 

H.Y. 

. '  ,325 

430 

■"  452 

25 « 2 

"29.0 

27.0 

"8,279 

12,470 

12, 204 

IT.J.- 

63 

78 

.    ...  .86 

22.8 

■'21  ..5 

-23.0 

- '1,440 

1,677 

-  1,978 

Pa. 

885 

872 

846 

20.7 

•22.0 

21.0 

18,389 

19,184 

17,766 

Ohio 

1,976 

2,118 

1,914 

■23.3 

22,0 

19.5 

46,583 

46,596 

37,323  . 

ind. 

1,423 

1,479 

1,432 

20.3 

21c  5 

19.0. 

29,474 

31,798  . 

27,203- 

Ill, 

■  1,414 

1,372 

.1,728 

19.6 

20  .0 

21.-0 

28,676 

27,^40 

36,288. 

Mich. 

951 

1,141 

1,187 

24.2 

26.0 

27„0 

23,474 

29,666 

32,049 

Wi  s .  : ;  • 

34 

23 

22 

-20„5 

23.0 

24.0 

.692 

529 

528 

Minn, 

119 

61 

72 

19.0 

20.0 

22  e  5 

2,269 

1,220  - 

1 , 620 

Iowa  :  ■ 

201 

^  250 

229 

20.1 

22,0 

13.0 

4,168 

5,500 

.  4,122 

Mo. 

•  -1,345 

i'-,362 

1,552 

15,2 

18.0 

TOP 

J.    f  n 

22,658 

•24,516 

27,160 

S.Dak. 

217 

285 

313 

14«2 

12.5 

13,0 

3  5  238 

.3,562 

4,069 

tehr'^ 

3,243 

3,824 

3,931 

18.9 

22.0 

19,0 

62,598 

84,128 

74,689 

Kan  So 

■  12,130 

12,280 

10,728 

15,9 

14.5 

15,0 

193,446 

178,060 

160,920, 

Belo 

64 

61 

59 

19,2 

17.0 

18.0 

1,231 

1.037 

1,062 

Md. 

352 

329 

313 

19.4 

18.5 

19,0 

6,840 

■:  -6,086 

5,947' 

Va. 

485 

425 

432 

16.7 

18.5 

13.0 

8,117 

v.. 7, 862 

7,776 

W.Va. 

89 

66 

"61 

17.6 

18.5 

17.5. 

1,550 

1,221  • 

1,068 

l.C, 

448 

375 

•  402 

15.2 

14.5 

19.0 

6,801 

;  .5,438  . 

7,638. 

s.c. 

231 

156 

1S5 

13.6 

14.0 

16.5 

3,135 

r- .'2,184  .. 

2,722: 

&a. 

198 

152 

141 

12.4 

12o5 

15.5 

2,470 

.  .1,900  ■ : 

2,186. 

344 

260 

236 

15  c  6 

15,0 

14.0 

5,401 

.  3,900 

3,304 

Terms 

340 

270 

-  220 

14.0 

12,5 

13,5 

4,762 

3,375  :. 

2,970 

Ala. 

14 

12 

9 

14.3 

15.0 

-14e0 

200 

180 

126 

Miss.. 

12 

6 

5 

23.9 

21  cO 

20.0 

278 

126  ;• 

100. 

Arko 

29 

19 

21 

i  3  c  2 

15. b 

15,0. 

389 

285 

315. 

Oklao 

b,  33o 

-  4,0<;D 

4,  o52 

13.  v 

9 ,0 

10.0. 

73,998 

43,61'i  .  . 

42,520 

Tex. 

4,873 

2,839 

1,925 

12  J  8 

8.0 

7  c 

63,486 

22,712 

14,4^8' 

Mont-, 

.  1,346 

1,146 

1,308 

20  e  4 

22.0 

22-0 

27,444 

25,212 

28,776 

I  dalio- 

732 

816 

718 

25.4 

24,5 

23.0 

18,523 

10,992 

1  b  ,  Ol'a: 

wyo  a 

180 

270 

■  23? 

19o7 

19.6 

-20.0 

3,640 

5,130 

5  740 

Colo, 

1,658 

2,247 

.2,238 

19,6 

17,0 

14.0 

33,289 

38,199 

31,332 

UeMex. 

332 

.129 

210 

11.4 

5.0 

5.0" 

3,867 

645 

1,0^0 

^iz. 

27 

28 

26 

21.4 

24.0 

24,5 

.575 

672 

637. 

Utah 

234 

341 

339 

20,6 

17.0 

17, 0' 

4/798 

5,797  ■ 

5,763 

Hev. 

5 

4 

5 

27.8 

30,0 

26.0 

150 

120  ; 

120 

Wasli, 

1,665 

2^055 

2,023 

27,9 

27.5 

27.0 

46,476 

56,512 

54,621 

Oreg. 

697 

■  738 

■  .-745 

25.8 

25,0 

28,0, 

i7.,988 

18,450  : 

20,660 

Calif- 

-S51. 

 ,V5§8 

_  J-Z'l  - 

£1^0. 

_  10^969_ 

^13, 5.71  _  . 

U.S, 

44,64C' 

43,816 

41,200 

17.7 

17.1 

17,1 

791,764 

750,666 

705,175 
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UNSTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  C:R OP  REPORTING  BOARD  J^J^P-.IJ.a. J::!^:'^-  

...J^me.l,  .1951...;...^  ^00:J.*^i.,.M:^!S.*l 


.  Acreac^e  for 

f:rain  J 

-  Yield 

p.er  acre 

• 

Production 

State 

;  Harvested 

'^I^rf.:  1950 
.1940-49. 

^harvest i 

I  1951  ; 

• 

■  0 

Avera,geJ 
1940-49 J 

e 

9 

Q 
9 

1950  , 

«  " 

• 
* 

Indi-  , 
Gated  , 

1951  ; 

Average' 
1940-49 

»  e 

:  1950  : 

.  f: 
•  ■ 

Indi- 
cated 
X  J  ol 

'Jhousarxd  acres 

Bushel s 

Thousand  bushels 

H.Y. 

16 

18 

15 

17,7 

20.0 

18.0 

277 

360 

270 

K.J. 

15 

14 

14 

17.1 

17.5 

18.0 

249 

245 

252 

Pa. 

37 

13 

14 

14.8 

15.5 

15.0 

•  545 

202 

210 

Ohio  - 

47 

35 

15 

17.1 

19.0 

17.0 

800 

665 

-255 

Ind. 

88 

59 

51 

13,6 

14.0 

13.0 

1,207 

826 

663 

111. 

53 

62 

63 

13,0  . 

14,0 

14.0 

689 

868 

882 

Mich, 

64 

65 

59 

14.3 

16,0  . 

15.0 

930 

1,040 

885 

v;is. 

111  ' 

92 

101 

11,4 

12.5 

14.0 

1,282 

1,150 

1,414 

Minrio 

187 

162 

192 

13.7 

14o5 

17,0 

2,632 

2,349 

3.264 

Iowa 

17 

14 

14 

14.8 

16.0 

15.0 

257 

224 

210 

Mo, 

40 

36 

•  ■■38 

12,5 

13o0 

14.0 

488 

'      468  .  - 

532 

iNT.Dalr, 

422 

234  ■ 

■  190 

12.2  . 

12.0 

12c.0 

5,370 

2,808 

2,280 

S.Dak, 

443 

420 

491 

11,9  . 

12.5 

13,0 

5,390 

5,250 

6,383 

Kehr , 

330 

210 

•189 

10. 6 

11,5 

11.0 

5,593 

2,415 

2,079 

Kans, 

75 

42 

38 

10.8 

10.5 

11.0 

805 

441 

418 

Del, 

16 

18 

18 

12.9  . 

13,0 

13c.O 

202 

234 

234 

Md, 

19 

18 

19 

14,3 

14.0 

14c0  ■ 

271 

252 

266 

Va. 

36 

26 

29 

13.4 

15.0 

15c0. 

478 

390 

435 

W.Va. 

4 

2 

2 

12.2 

14s0 

13.0 

47 

28 

26 

il.C. 

33 

18 

16 

'llc2  - 

11.5  • 

13.0 

362 

207 

208 

s.o. 

17 

9 

9 

9.4 

10.0 

10.0 

156 

90 

90 

Ga, 

12 

4 

4 

9.1 

11.0 

10.5 

104 

44 

42 

Ky, 

28 

21 

21 

13,4  - 

11,5 

12.0 

375 

242 

252 

Tenn. 

33 

22 

16 

10.3  ^ 

10.0 

10,0 

337 

220 

150 

Okla. 

76 

45 

48 

9.2 

7,5 

9.0 

691 

338 

432 

Tex. 

23 

28 

"  22 

•  9.3^ 

7.0 

7.0 

209 

196 

154 

kont. 

32 

20 

20 

12«0 

12,5 

12.0 

386 

250 

240 

I  daho 

5 

4 

4 

14»6  - 

lo.O 

15,0 

73 

52 

60 

%o. 

14 

6 

9 

10.6 

12.0 

10.0. 

163 

72 

90 

Colo, 

70 

28 

30 

-10^2 

8.5  . 

9.0 

732 

238 

270 

lT,Mex. 

8 

4 

3 

10,3 

6eO 

8.5 

84 

24 

26 

Utah 

8 

6 

7 

10.0 

9.0  . 

9.0 

84 

54 

63 

Wash, 

20 

20 

16 

11.9 

llcO 

12,0 

246 

230 

192 

Or  eg. 

37 

35 

29 

13.8 

11.0 

14.5 

512 

385 

420 

Calif, 

13 

12 

12 

•  11.5 

10,0  . 

12.0 

146 

120 

14A 

u.s,. 

_  2,448.  ^ 

1^822^ 

.  _l-t.818_ 

-  1 

12.6 

>  13^1„ 

_30,173  . 

22,977 

_ ,  ss^soi. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau   of  agricultural  economics  Washington,   D.  C, 

as  0  f  .C  R  O  P  H  E  P  O  R  T  n4  G  B  O  A  P.  D  ..Jmi£.Il,-.I9.51   „ 

June  1,- 1951     ..?AC0  1,1^^  Jl^Cc  T^) 

miUM"<illM"MMirMMT>lTlttlIlll«llllM<«tIlllllll«ltlIl«llllllIllIllltMlllIlini'llll  |  ,  M  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  11  1 1 1 1 1  1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 ;  1 1  lli  •  1 1  •  1 1 1  1  11  1  I  .  1 1 1  .  1  1 1  1  1  1  •  I  ■  1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1  .  1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 .  i  •>  1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1  •  1 1 11 1 1 1  H  1 1 1 .  1 1 11  .  11  Ull. 

_ALL  St-PIKG  ^'^T     _    ^_  OATS  

Production  "~_    _  Production  *    "T'roduction  _   

i  I  Indi  ca.ted 


lltlllfllltlTlf* 


•  A  ^  ; Indicated 

State  ,  Average,  .  ^^-^     ,  • 
;  1940.49  •  -LSbO 


.  Avrex'Tge 


1950 


19^0      s  ■  I  Average  ^  ^ 

i951„UL^it°:l^.-  I.  I    1951  -i/.  -J  J^^'l^-'  

liiousand  "bushels 


Indicated 
_  1 1/ 


Maine 

3,281 

■  4; 802 

5.043 

118 

210 

204 

239 

210 

240 



Vt, 

1, 

439 

1 , 295 

1,376 

82 

27 

.56 

Masso 

— 

2i0 

231 

272 

"**"*" 

H..1, 

32 

33 

33 

"•*"** 

Ccnno 

...... 

- 

186 

190 

182 

N.y, 

88 

115 

,  100 

23 

711 

33; 341 

30,600 

2,550 

2,088 



— 

1 

361 

1.677 

1>375 

306 

512 

cn  0 

512 

Pa, 

25 

331 

29  J  9'±4 

28, lib 

T  m  0 

3, 912 

b ,  b44 

4,  c.oU 

Oiiio 

■  43 

748 

41, 292 

4:0;  obU 

rby 

7  OP 
i  iCO 

c;oQ 

Inde 

.  48 

158 

Co  CTI 

b2,,  o  /  / 

bbj  00b 

1  TAP 
X  ;  xoo 

A7^; 
D  f  0 

ouo 

111^ 

So 

y2 

143, 

r~  T  *7 

533 

XDO  ,  cl  O 

1  q  i  AAiJ 
XD  ± ;  0^:^. 

T  '  077 

T  7A.:'' 

X  ,  uou 

Ivlicha 

52 

bv^'l 

OO  J  4-OU 

Co'  Cf)'^ 
OiO  J  ouo 

A  fifi7 

7  QTO 

7  "■^06 

¥i  s  • 

is  <iiy 

1    w  1  /I 

liO; 

49  r 

I  /IT     OT  A 

q  q^o 

ft  .ft5fi 

Mi  nnn 

TAT  QO 

TO   '?T  A 
j.y ,  OX'S- 

i  r'i, 

/bJ. 

TRft  777 

1 97  535 

30  714 

36  934 

36  65? 

Iowa 

51  Q 

T  QO 

'il  ( 

ora"  7  "^7 

(Cv^  T  ^<7X 

2  819 

1  920 

962 

C'/i  O 

34  110 

?  285 

1,720 

1 , 710 

1  on   7  OA 

1  qc  qqn 

59'  ^ '-8 

57' 316 

48 " 604 

50  688 

44,630  ■ 

UuU 

87  74? 

109  854 

32  982 

18^942 

23:^966  ■ 

1  0^4. 

J.  J  VJvJ^t 

R9'^ 

Do  J 

f  XO 

65  100 

59  760 

19,514 

4',  S64 

4, 185 

,  oO 

21  120 

21 -  888 

12„132 

3,  b56 

3-,  438 

Del. 

T  AQ 

'  250 

273 

348 

338 

X , 

•:>'X7 

1  870 

1  820 

2.  210 

2,635 

Va, 

o. 

7nn 

5  200 

4  815 

2.221 

2!  898 

2,412 

W  Va. 

X  I 

1  568 

1  484 

274 

392 

357 

N  n 

U2x 

IP  400 

881 

888 

960 

Ux2 

T  Q  qfiA 

XO  ,  ZjO'± 

XU  ,  <JUU 

509 

owe/ 

440 

n«  • 

— 

14. 

113 

IK  T  1  0 

XO  ^  XXc^ 

X  0  ,  iOOCj 

140 

11  0 
xxv^ 

1?0 

«  •to** 

444 

2 

311 

2,  2xu 

1  70Q 

X, 

T  APPi 

T  onn 
X,  <;uu 

iennj. 

""*""* 

-  4, 

988 

5^975 

rr  r\oo 

byOoo 

1»  '^29 

T  OOl 

1, 22x 

T  T  Pin 
X ,  xuu 

Ala*, 

—  — «. 

••— ■ 

5. 

,055 

4,108 

2,712 

2/  53 

40 

4b 

Miss, 

— — 

- 

10 

,679 

7j719 

5, 985 

66 

25 

30 

Ark, • . 

— 

—  — 

■  7 

,684 

6,254 

4,480 

149 

84 

72 

La,  • 

o 

,224 

1;952 

2,079 

Oklai 

25 

284 

14, 655 

9,207  • 

4,848 

1^242 

468 

Tex, 

30 

,912 

27,027 

12, 576 

4,010 

1,^729 

1,020 

Mont» 

41,401 

68,746 

68,520 

12, 

486 

15.,  984 

11,745 

14,592 

23,772 

12,912 

Idaho 

12,631 

17,358 

21ill4 

■  7, 

377  ■ 

9;  540 

7 ;  900 

11 , 505 

13,896 

11,700 

%o.  • 

1,336 

1,088 

1,105 

4| 

155 

5,184 

4,944 

3,872 

4,564 

4,186 

Coloi 

2,706 

1,725 

1,690 
312 

6, 

162 

4,940 

b,750 

16,705 

9,555 

12,138 

NcMexo 

309 

"310 

926 

759 

1,118 

658 

836 

765 

Ariz* 

296 

300 

253 

3,037 

6,520 

5,644  ■ 

Utah- 

2,139 

2,211 

2.464 

1 

957 

2,186 

2,200 

5,420 

5,520 

5,355 

Uev*  • 

379 

351 

459 

332 

360 

360 

778 

1,050 

868' 

Iffe-sh, 

15,10-i 

11.070 

12.788 

335 

8,183 

7, 161 

6,180 

8,750 

4,620 

Orego 

4,577 

5,243 

6,987 

"9; 

778 

8,992 

8,901 

9,254 

12,210 

12,736 

Calif,. 

5 

007 

6,272- 

4,352 

40,750 

57,6fX) 

36,288 

279,546 

276 , 089 

343,650 

1,311, 

551  1465,134 

1,340.504 

306,523 

301,009 

254.903 

Xj  Based  largely  on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported  In  yiBxcb.^ 
2/  Short>-time  averager, 
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irtMiiiiiiiiiisiifiiirtiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiwiiinimMitiiifii 


tiiiriiiiitiitti 


GC'JDITIOjM  JUHE  1 


> 

Clover 

and  ; 

9 

Jl  as  oui  d 
Average  ^ 

C  J-  o    a  * 
• 

All  nay 

• 

Averaf:e2  i 

Alfalfa  hcxy, 
Averc.-e?.  : 

timothy 
Avera;'-:e : 

,    , ,  Wild  hay 
hay' 

 ^  AverarTe  i  

% 

f* 

ly  oi 

1940«49: 

ii4a«49i 

JL  t>      J.  , 

1940..::49:. 
Pern 

e  n 

194:0-.i9 :  i 
t 

1951 

3 

_li'ip-49_  J.  „ 

Maine 

91 

91 

87 

75 

92 

92 



87 

9S 

iT  c  H » 

90 

90 

91 

83 

91 

89 

83 

91 

Yto 

92 

89 

90 

84 

91 

87 

91 

90 

Masso 

90 

90 

90 

93 

90 

92 

%  *ll  ■ 

'  87 

93 

Ro  If; 

83 

90 

90 

96 

90 

92 

.  88 

89 

Conna 

89 

91 

92 

95 

90 

94 

■  88 

93 

87 

82 

89 

37 

88 

35 

MM 

89 

85 

83 

86 

86 

87 

84 

S5 

86 

87 

Pa, 

86 

84 

37 

88 

85 

85 

^  .  ■ 

88 

37 

Ohio 

84 

91 

87 

90 

84 

91 

.  

83 

92 

Indo 

84 

90 

87 

91 

84 

90 

MM 

89 

93 

111* 

85 

88 

89 

94 

86 

88 

89        .  . 

90 

Miche 

85 

93 

85 

94 

85 

87 

95 

T'/iso 

85 

99 

89 

101 

85 

no 

87 

93 

66 

97 

Minn* 

80 

95 

81 

98 

80 

96 

30 

90 

81 

95 

Iov;a. 

85 

95 

89 

97 

84 

96 

87 

95 

88 

96 

Mou 

34 

84 

89 

90 

86 

85 

86 

88 

87 

83 

80 

83 

34 

81 

82 

81 

79 

82 

78 

81 

85 

82 

90 

30 

90 

81 

84 

82 

87 

ITehr  « 

81 

92 

83 

95 

34 

95 

80 

91 

81 

.  92 

Kan  So 

86 

89 

85 

92 

•~  ^ 

34 

87 

91 

87 

91 

Del. 

84 

84 

87 

81 

85 

80 

M— ' 

85 

89 

Mdo 

81 

90 

85 

90 

30 

39 

M~ 

84 

90 

Ya, 

78 

83 

83 

.88 

77 

84 

*^ 

Mm 

83 

87 

l^oVa^ 

80 

87 

84 

90 

81 

89 

82 

91 

80 

74 

83 

80 

80 

74 

Wo* 

,  ,  , 

80 

73 

S  c  C  t 

74 

61 

M~ 

76 

55 

Ga  0 

75 

55 

79 

73 

77 

70 

77 

63 

ria. 

72 

77 

^> 

,  , 

71 

74 

83 

79 

88 

31 

84 

83 

86 

86 

Tenns, 

78 

71 

85 

75 

78 

75 

«„, 

82 

74 

Alae 

76 

63 

82 

71 

75 

57 

78 

58 

Mi3S» 

78 

?1 

82 

54 

73 

52 

■  ^  ■ 

80 

63 

Arko 

81 

69 

84 

75 

81 

70 

83 

70 

86 

73 

La* 

SO 

66 

82 

61 

79 

75 

^  ^ 

82 

64 

Oklao 

80 

77 

30 

71 

86 

83 

35 

87 

Texo 

78 

75 

86 

77 

83 

75 

82 

74 

Monte 

84 

82 

.85 

85 

87 

91 

83 

80 

82 

82 

Idaho 

87 

85 

85 

85 

89 

91 

87 

89 

90 

90 

Vifyoo 

QQ 

85 

8o 

90 

92 

c  o 

oo 

89 

81 

Colo* 

87 

82 

85 

84 

90 

90 

87 

79 

88 

80 

Hellexs 

85 

82 

85 

32 

85 

54 

73 

58 

76 

76 

A  •yi  T  rr 

iix  X  Z  e 

87 

88 

87 

63 

76 

67 

,  78 

8? 

Utah 

84 

90 

83 

88 

83 

94 

89 

93 

37 

87 

Uevo 

81 

83 

80 

77 

85 

98 

84 

97 

85 

81 

Wash« 

89 

85 

88 

87 

90 

84 

85 

78 

90 

85 

Oregc 

88 

83 

88 

90 

90 

87 

85 

92 

89 

90 

Calif o_ 

 85  _ 

--84  . 

87_  . 

a9- 

™  88_  _ 

-95.  . 

«  _83  _  _ 

-7a 

 81  

_  ao  

UeS, 

84 

-.8£  . 

.  _  36_ 

91 

8  5_  _ 

_  _82  _  _ 

_8a 

 35  
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liiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiintttniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiittiriiiif  t«iiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiif  itiiKf  iiiitiiiiiitt(fiiiir>tiiiiiiiiiii*ii»iiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiti 


,  ^  -  ,  —  »         _  — . 

•••                                    w.                      — . 

 ?.^\CHES 

  _        _  _ 

0 
0 

Production  l/ 

state 

5  Average' 

^  1949 

2  Indicated 

?  1940-49 

:  1950 

• 

:  1951 

ThoviEJUid  "bushels 

13 

22 

1 

19 

Mass* 

58 

75 

16 

80 

R.I. 

14 

15 

3 

16 

Coniia 

132 

164 

104 

152 

IT.  T» 

1 , 28b 

1,428 

1,023 

1,248 

IT.  J. 

1 ,498 

1 J  948 

1,810 

2,142 

Pa, 

2,209 

<r;,4Dl 

2,194 

2 ,436 

Ohio 

878 

1  ,194 

927 

972 

Ind, 

490 

298 

54 

111  « 

1 ,  o70 

.  2/  o ,  30  7 

1,113 

182 

hich. 

3,  b07 

3  5  tlOO 

4, 800 

672 

Mo  t 

^^52 

950 

950 

771 

Kans  9 

79 

185 

117 

143 

Delo 

370 

468 

225 

423 

563 

714 

.  .  063 

711 

Va, 

1 ,  o  f'2 

1 , 734 

837 

1,950 

w,Va, 

539 

529 

557 

672 

2,158 

1,428 

548 

2,772 

3,799 

2,340 

468 

6,240 

C-a.- 

4,790 

2,040 

975 

4,410 

Fla, 

90 

66 

56 

83 

656 

702 

179 

75 

Tenn, 

804 

324 

108 

168 

AT 

1,309 

792 

440 

460 

HI  SS. 

815 

518 

286 

325 

Arkb 

2,206 

2,412 

1,980 

900 

La^ 

296 

265 

189 

204 

Oklaa 

471 

b  ry 

378 

473 

Tex, 

1,777 

2,400 

783 

1,450 

Idano 

315 

353 

41 

220 

Colo* 

1,954 

2  J  ^0  9 

1,219 

260 

U.Mex, 

189 

172 

39 

371 

U  UcUi 

f  Do 

778 

130 

1 ,01b 

Wash. 

2,387 

2,772 

135 

.  567 

Oreg, 

657 

979 

325 

440 

Calif,  i,  all .. 

30,169 

2/35,211 

2/29,668 

32,461 

Clingstone  zj. 

19,010 

2/24,085 

2/19,668 

21^918 

Freestone 

.  11,159 

11,126 

10,000 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvestedon  account  of 

economic  conditions.     In  1949  and  1950,  estiraates  of  .such  quantities  were  as  follows  (1,000  "bu. ): 

1949  -  Nev;  York,  86?  Illinois,  400^  Michigan,  250;  Colorado,  200;  Washington,  500;  Oregon,  98; 

California  Clingstone,  3,083?  1950  -  Michigan,  100?  California  Clingstone,  1,250, 

2/  Includes  excess  callage  of  harvested  fruit  (l-.OOO  "bu:)'  1949  «  Indiana,  35;  Illinois,  30; 

'Salifomia  Clingstone,  959;  1950  ~  California  Clingstone >  833. 

3/  Mainly  for  canning 3 

'4/  Ui  S,  average  includes  estimated  production  for  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  from  1940 
through  1946,  Estimates  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued  'beginning  with  the  1947 
cropo 
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t   _  'L^od.u.cti  qp._  

State  S      Average      S        ^^g^o  i  ]950     '      ^  Indicated 

 £     1940-49      1  '  Si'  1.  -   .J  -^i^i  

Thousand  "oushel s 

Masso  48  67  '  '      78  77 

Conn.  50  57  56  44 

lT,y.  ■  850  ■  1,195  1.066  1,008 

Fa.  342  S85  359  353 

Ohio     .  274  272  205  240 

Ind.  164  2/182  134  110 

111,  379  410  244  280 

Mich,  774  1,200  812  900 

Mo,  218  195  135  168 

Kans.  101  112  102  116 

Va,  297  106  121  270 

W.Ya„  93  56  76  107 

N,C;   '  266  130  150  292 

S,C.  122  70  65  126 

Ga.  375  -      187  234  360 

Ha.    •  181  176  140  168 

Ky.  160  104  42  48 

Tenn,  178  51  40  44 

Ala.  302  194  180  187 

Miss.  341  195  221  138" 

Ark,  186  180  188  140 

La.  209  198  182  130' 

Okla,  171  229  176  167 

Tex,  385  484  .   270  380 

Idaho  61  64  36  42 

Colo,  .190  204  160  162 

Utah  164  170  30  144 

Wash.,  all  7,153  7,030  2/5,703  5,772.  . 

Bartlett  5,334  5,175  2/3,950  4,092 

Other  1,820  1,855  1,753  1,680 

Oreg.,  all  4,789  2/^6,166  5,767  5,608  . 

Bartlett  1^964  2/2.681  1,896  2,296 

Other  2j825  1/3,485  3,871  3,312 

Calif,;  all  11,993  16335  14,168  13,709 

Bartlett  10,534  14;,335  12,668  11,876 

Other  ^1^458  ^2JD00   _1^500   1 ,833   

U,S.  ,  3/31^008  „      36^4g4_  _  _  I  _  .31^140  ^  ^31,295   

if  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  ■p^^'^'^^^'^'io'^  includes  some  qiiantities  unharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditions^    In  1949,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (l,000  "bui»)j 
New  York,  845  Illinois,  90;  Michigan,  70;  '/rashington  Bartlett,  953^  Other,  95j  Oregon  Bartlett,  20 
.  California  Bartlett,  875,^  Other,  292o 
2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (l,000  "buj)?  1949  -  Indiana,  40;  Oregon  Bartlett, 
TSOj;  Otheis  220s  1950  -  Washington  Bartlett,  208, 

3/  U*,  So  average  includes  estimated  product/ion  fo:f  I.'aine;  ITev/  Ifempshire,  Vermont j  Hhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  lovTa,  IJe^oraska,  Belav-^arej,  Har^'landj  He Mexico ,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  from  1940  through 
1946c    Esthnates  of  production  in  those  States  were  discontinued  "beginning  vath  the  1947  crop* 
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r.  1  _i  —  _?I.o?::u.iti.on  ^J_X  

.  .   1949         '  1950 


Cro-o 


and 


;tate 


'  1940-49 


Indicated 
•  1951 


Tons 


O  0«  J.  J.  X  (J  J.  .IjL  X  ct 

OA.  5  o  r  U 

Do  9  uuu 

?resh  Basis 

APHIC0''i^3;  ' 

California 

192,700 

165.000 

213,000  . 

159^000 

Ifesliington 

21 ',490 

'  26^400 

1,700 

5^300 

Utah 

5.930 

6^200  ■ 

400 

5^300 

 3__States 

  _  220,r<G  „ 

  192,600   

_  Jil5  J-00_ 

_1'L0,J30P_ 

PLUMS: 

California 

785200  : 

2/  90,000     •  • 

2/  77 5 000 

92j00O 

Dry  Basis  3 

/ 

4  

PHUilES: 

CoJiiornia 

187,200 

.  151,000 

149^000 

laijOOO 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years^  i>ro'''l"Liction  includes  some  a_T.ia.nti ties  unharvested 
on  account  of  cconoDic  conditions*.    In  1949  estir.iates  of  such  cuantities  v/ere  a.s 
follows  (tons)-:  1949  ~  ^T^rir^otSj  Cxilif  orni- ^  5,000-,  i^/ashington,"  7,500;  Utah.  350; 
PluTiiSj  IlichJ-ganc  BjOO^  Calif orniaj  SjOOO-,. 

2/  Includes  excess  Guila£,e  of  harvested  fruit  (tons):  1949  -  Pluras,  California, 
4,000;  1950  -  Pl-aniSj  California.  2^000^ 

3/  In  Californiaj  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2^-  Ihe  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  Id. 
dr  i  ed  a 

  KISCSLMl]3pUS_jHHUITS  A^^  KTJT S  

I  Condi  t.ion_June.  1  ;  

:      Average  •  1950 

_  _s  114a.49__  _  i_.  

Percent 

61 


Cro-o 


and 


State 


1951 


PLU?aS! 

Michigan 
?:RuITES: 

Idaho 

W a sh  i n f;- 1  p n ,  all 
Eastern  Ivashington 
W est  em  tfashington 

Oregon,  all 
Eastern  Orepon 
Western  Cre.-ron 


California,  all 

V/ine  varieties  ' 
'Taole  V:':^j'ieties 
Haisin  va^rieties 
O^rlHIR  CHOPS: 

California:  . 
■Pi-^'s 
Olives  • 

Almonds 

¥ashinrtons 

^Firoerts 
pregon: 

PilDerts 
Florida: 

-_,-A3£acadoii  . 

1/  onort-tiiue  average*. 


57 
64 
77 
48 
t>2 
73 
49 

84 
85 
84 
84 


84 
75 

61 


-  2 


Ijf  62 

y  78 


76 

47 
50 
55 
S3 
25 
17 
27 

78 
75 
80 
79 


70 
78 
59 

50 

50 

_66_ 


58 

62 
40 
38 

49 
56 
27 
64 

88 

85 

90 
89 


84 
77 

68 

46 
73 
70 
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CI'DEUS  FHJITS 


CfiOP 


Production  1/  ^        r        ^      \  i  / 


Condition  June  1 


Am 


STATE 


5 Aver age i 
? 1939-48 ^ 


1948  ;  1949 

3 

Thousand  "bories 


Indi . 
1950 


; Averages 
s 1940-49: 


1950 


1951 


orai:g-ss; 

California,  all 
Ifevels  &  MisCs  2/ 
Valencias 

Plorida,  all 
Sarly  &  Midseason  3/ 
Valencias  .  . 

Texas,  ell 

Early  &  Midseason  2/ 

Valencias 
Arizona,  al,l 

ITavels  &  Misc„  2/ 

Valencias 
Louisiana,  all 


48,453 

37,010 

41,860 

44,800 

18,462 

11,910 

15; 630 

14,500 

29,991 

25,100 

26^230 

30 , 300 

42,780 

58,300 

58,500 

63,800 

23,250 

32,000 

33,600 

35,300 

19,5;^ 

26,300 

24,900 

28,500 

3,676 

3,400 

1//60 

2,700 

2,285 

2,600 

l,i20 

1,800 

1,391 

800 

640 

900 

866 

710 

985 

1,450 

427 

450 

585 

650 

439 

260 

400 

800 

295 

300 

360 

300 

5  States  5/ 


Total  Early  &  Midseason  6/  44,720 


_9S,070 


47,260    51,295  52,550 


82 
82 
83 
68 
69 
68 
68 
4/59 
4/58 
74 
4/67 
4/72 
-73 
76 


Percent. 

83 
81 
84 
71 
71 
71 
66 
66 
65 
68 
67 
68 

78 


84 
85 
83 
75 
75 
75 

1 

1 

1 
73 
71 
74 

.la- 

78  „ 


Total  Valencias 

51,351 

52^460 

52,170 

6p^500_ 

T.^TGERIIIESs 

Florida 

3,630 

4^400 

5^000 

4^600 

63 

63 

69 

All  oranges  &  tangerine ss 

 5  S_ta.tes_5/  

_99,70g 

^104^  20  108^465  117,650 

gpapepbuit7 

PI or i da,  all 

26,450 

3Q ,  200 

24,200 

32,500 

62 

66 

71 

Seedless 

11,260 

14,700 

11,200 

14,500 

65 

69 

73 

Other 

15,190 

15,500 

13,000 

18,000 

60 

63 

69 

Texas,  all 

18,187 

11.300 

6,400 

7,500 

60 

58 

1 

Arizona,  all 

3,244 

1.'680 

3,400 

3,200 

74 

69 

79 

California,  all 

2,841 

2,150 

2,500 

2,6?0 

80 

84 

89 

Desert  Valleys 

1,15? 

800 

1,060 

1 , 230 

4/79 

88 

89 

_  Other  „  

Ij683 

_  _ljL.350_ 

-„l-.-440_ 

1_^440 

4/82  _ 

81 

 4  States _5/  

_50,722 

«  45^,530_ 

36^500„ 

45j.870_ 

 ^63  _ 

LExMOHS: 

California  5/ 

13,055 

10,010 

11,360 

13,000 

78 

81 

84 

LBlESi 

Florida  5/ 

168 

200 

260 

280 

68' 

85 

82 

June  1  forecast  of  1950 

crop^  Florida  limes 

300 

ij  Season  "begins  vjith  the  "bloom  of  the  year  shovm.  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the 
following  year.    In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Goto  1  to  Dec*  31  of  the  fol- 
lovdng  year.    In  other  States  the  season  "begins  a"bout  Oct-,  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  hs^rvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1,    For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested?  and/or  not  ui>ilized  on  ac- 
count of  economic  conditions,    2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines^    3/  Includes  the  fol- 
lovnng  quantities  of  Temple  oranges  (1,000  "boxes) J    1948  —  920;  1949  —  710?  1950  —  1,000. 
4/  Short- time  average,     5/  Het  content  of  "box  varies.    In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate 
average  for  oronges  is  77  I'bo  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in  the  Desert  Valleys?  68  lb,  for  California 
grapefrxiit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  orongeS;  including  tangerines,  90  Ibo 
and  grapefruit  80  Iboj  California  lemons,  79  lb,;  Florida  limes^  80  lb,    6/  In  Califomia  and 
Arizona,  Havels  and  Miscellaneousc 
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state 


U  MIT  E  D  5  T  A 1  E  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  eunnAU  of  agricultural  eco^^'omics           Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  «J:m?'...ll.,..  lii^il  

...  Jime.l,...1951..   3;.Qa.  P^i:^.i3..3.,T^I 

•  ll»llliuliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiinuiniiiiiMiiiitiiiiiiMiiiMiiiiliiiiliiiiMii:iiiiiiiiiiinuMiliii!iiMiiiitMiuiiinMiiiniMiii.iiiii«iiMiiiiiiMiiiitMiiiii^ 

_     CKELIBIES.,   _  „  

^  ,  ;       ?rocluc:bi_on_  

^  S};Get_varle.ties       _  \  Soiar_vai'iGties  „.  1  All  V8rieti.es.  

Average:  ^  ; Indie f.t 8 d*. Aver a.ge:    ^q^r.  2 Indicated'. Avera;^e!  ^  'ilndlcated 

194Qr4^^1  _  „  ...  i.  JL^^l  _  .lli'40;-49i  _  1^'.:.  1  .J.951      a94{>49l  „  1     JL;i51  _ 

_^pns   „  i'ons  Tons 

HiY.  2,300**^  4,^i60  *       4,200    1  6,560  "27,ioo'       29,000    18,960    31,500  33,200 

,       Pa,  1,370      1,500         1,700      6,010^     9,500       11,000      7,380    11,000  12,700 

^      Ohio  452         510  550      2,506      3,200         3,030      2,958      3,710  3,580 

Mich«  3,660      7,400         5,000    43,410    98^000       90,200    47,070  105,400  95,200 

^      Wis.  zr=L     12^840    13^)00  10^400^  12^8.^_  1.3JD00..  L0^4a0 

'       5  East, 

States_  _  _7_j.782. 
Mont .  545 
Idaho  2,594 
Colo.  413 
Utah  3,500 
Wash 4  27,200 
Greg,  21,270 
Calif _  27^650 
7  .West, 

States_  83j.l72_  68JD70_  „  6_7^010  13^434„  __9  J)50  11^620  96^6g6_.  Z7,120._  58^630 
12  States..  90_^954_..  81^880„  „  68J1:60.  „94jQeO  159,850  _  155,250  185,814  241,730  223,710 
l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


13^810  _ 

11*450__ 

81j426JL50^80P,., 

143^630 

89^208.  1643_61p. 

155^080 

320 

250 

312 

230 

200 

857 

550 

450 

1^250 

2,530 

611 

530 

770 

3,205 

1,7S0 
2,010 

3,300 

130 

230 

3,576 

1,380 

2,250 

3,989 

2,480 

370 

3,300 

2,330 

860 

2,500 

5,830 

1 , 230 

5,800 

17,600 

11,900 

4,420 

3,150 

3,200 

31 , 620 

20,750 

15,100 

17,400 

14,400 

2,185 

2,400 

2,700 

23,455 

19,800 

17,100 

31^000 

24J:0P 

27^550_ 

31J)Qp. 

24^400 

COlEiITlOil  JULTS  1  i/  0?  ALL  EAELY 

POTATOES  2/, 

19  STATES 

State                '  ' 

Average 

1950 
Percent 

'  1951 

• 

• 

• 
* 

1940-49 

• 

» 

IT.  J. 

86 

"    "  '  87 

89 

Mo, 

83 

92 

94 

Kans. 

86 

95 

98 

Del. 

86 

92 

94 

Md. 

87 

87 

89 

Va. 

81 

94 

85 

I.e. 

80 

79 

79 

S,C. 

72 

69 

76 

Ga. 

74 

77 

67 

Fla. 

74 

88 

86 

Ky. 

83  . 

91 

84 

Tennc 

SO 

89 

70 

Ala. 

75 

81 

78 

Miss. 

77 

79 

67 

Ark. 

74 

79 

62 

La, 

72 

79 

72 

Okla. 

73 

80 

81 

Tex. 

73 

69 

76 

Calif. 

88 

83 

95 

19  States 

79 

83 

81 

1/  Condition  reported  as  of  June  1,  or  at  time  of  harvest.    2j  For  all  States  except  Missouri 
and  KonsaSp  condition  relates  to  all  Irish  (vMte)  potatoes  for  harvest  "before  Septesiber  le 
Condition  for  Missouri  and  Kansas  relates  to  the  comraercial  crop  only. 
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June  1", 
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 1S5C  _  1 

Ponr.ds 

 1.951 

Me- 

18c  ^ 

19  =  2 



19o^ 

5  c  'J 

53 

5.6 

22 » 5 

•.  4,6 

21.3 

24;,  1 

4,4 

^,,9  ■   ■  ■ 

MasSc 

23.9 

5e2 

5c4 

5c.3 

20  B 

4;,  9 

5c  1 

28  c  2 

'  'in 

9 

.per 

Oil  "! 

26  1 

2d,,  f 

6.1 

£_clci_    _   

09  Q 

.  _25c0 

?^  4 

6-  ? 

0.1  . 

 bt,2  _ 

ScAti.;.  

9  -;  K.'^ 

/  f 

.  ^-f" 

I .._  _ 

CillO 

20.8 

00  0 

23  -  8-  • 

."•'".:4.9 

4.7 

I  nd^ 

19.2 

21.  S 

^:c4 

!io5 

T  '1  ^ 

on  Q 

22o7 

5.2 

^.7 

2j)o^ 

9Ll  U 

on  /i 

/i  0 

4o4 
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-  -  .2 2c  65  _ 

.  „23_cZl.. 

.  itob^  

5.a  - 

Minn.^ 

2^)  2 

'  25.8 

'  4^4 

5/1 

.  3=5 

T  - 

Iowa 

20^8 

21c  6 

22,2 

.  .  4,,o 

^c5 

MO  o 

l^cV  . 

17 -iO 

17  0^ 
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19,  4 

20,2 

4  0 

'  ^.:2 
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17  6 

I8e7 

19'-^ 

9  0 

9  Q 
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20/1 
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12^2C 

9  n 

.  -_  2  o  Q  

9 

 2  _ 

Monto 

20  .,1 

20.8 

20,5 

2c.6 

3o4 

i  C-8il0 

ic.  c 

24,0 

23  0 

20,3 

i)-..  9 

9  ^  8 

3.7 

21.5 

0  T 

3  i  1 

3.2 

2.9 

\^  .Lt  *^  Q 

20,5 

2xn4 

4.9 

Utah. 

21^7 

23.6 

00  '7 

23  6  i 

/in 

VJash,, 

2^1-=  4 

25*2 

0 

Zi  9 

Oreg^ 

22c  5 

23  ol 

9*5  C 

4  6 

4  9 

4  8 

Calif  o  

22,8 

-  _24oi  _ 

9^.  < 

4.  Q 

4,4 

West-. 

-  -21.22  

_2.1.13.. 

 ii,2  _. 

U,S,  

-  __li^«98_ 

_  _20,28_ 

_  2iao 

if.v50_.  _ 

"  4,17 

Xl  ?igur-os 

for  IJev;  Eng 

land  Stat 

es 

and  Nev;  Jersey 

represent 

coiatined  crop  and  special 

dairy  repo 

rter?,5  other 

States.; 

regions,  and  IT,,  S 

,5  crop  reporters  only. 

Regi  onal 

figures  include  less  important  dairy  States  not  shovm  separatelj'-t 
2/  Includes  grain,  millieeds  ar.d  other  concentrates - 
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STATES  D    J-*  A  R  T  lA  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bur^EAu  OF  AC?R5CULTURAL.  ECOiioMics        '   Washington,  D,  C, 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD    '    .  J\me..ll^.„l^)51  

SjOO.P^Ms.^CEgDyT.oJ. 


^fiiiiMn»iniiiiiiiiMflaiiiitiiiiiiiifiiMiiiiiiit(ii»itiiiiiiiiliiiiMniiiiiiiifiiiit>MjiiniiuitiiiMijfiiiii*iiiiiiiiiiiiiifittiiiiMiiiiiMMiiiiMiiiifiittii 


State  s 
and  e 
Divi_sions 

Me<» 
NoH, 

yt« 

Mas  So 
Rolo 
Conne 

Pajs  ^  _ 

}JoAtl^o~  _ 
Qhio 

Micho 

E?iNoCentjj_ 

Minno 

lovv'a 

NoDak. 
SpDalce. 
Nebra 
■|  Kans^o  _ 

WftNeC'entJ 

Pel*"*" 

Mdo 

Vao 

WcVao 

Ga© 

Pla«  ^ 

S^oAt^o_  _ 

Tenn, 
%Ala, 

^Tis 

Arl; 
Lao 
Okla© 

£oC_ent^ 
Mont  3 
Idaho 
Wyoo 
Colo© 
N^Mexe 
Arizs 
Utah 
Nev« 

Washa 
Orogo 
£an£o_ 
Westj;^ 


Number  of  layers  on 
hand  durinj^  I/Iav 

 ^1950      7  _  TSjil"' 

T?lou  sands 


1951 


1,735 
704 
3,788 
420 
2,360 
12,210 
10,418 
_17^ei6 
^    51;,  461 
"14/120 
11,932 
17^208 
9^286 
-  _135717 

23/502 
26,610 
18.038 
3^504 
6^906 
10^581 
_  _ll3  900 
101/041 
816 
3,093 
7^288 
3,004 
7^088 
2^752 
5^550 
-  ^  1*^29 

~3_i/oYo 

7,100' 
6,758 
55I63 
45886 
5  <j  2  31 
2o820 
8^012 
_  _195  24q 

I;5439 

1  qS63 

'  57G 
E5644 
745 
466 
2^596 
232 

4«244 
2^486 

 l^sl^-^ 

 3o5  54;0 

_  142*5^40 


2^144 
1^738 
680 
4^,373 

4G5 
2^331 
12^204 
10,842 
1^7^570^ 
^c~>  <.i4  / 
14'.382r 
11 V-98G 
16,608 
9^31-3 
13^802 
667o?4" 
22^^^ 
26^314 
17^22 
3^504 

r*  s~\ 

10^,076 
n_^756 
9'7_^908" 
82'0 
3  5  051 
6^622 
2,924 
6^698 
2,913 
5.716 
1,570_^ 
3T9" 
788" 


tlAY  EaG^PRO^nON 
E;,^i^s  per 
100  layers 
]  1950  ^  "jZ"'"^'' 
])^iriiber 
l.,838 
1^717 
1,934 
1.906 
l/S91 
1^792 
lo773 
1^773 
1_,8_04 

1.903 
1^854 
1,879 
1^786 


Total  ef;;gG  produced,-, 
iiur inr^  En.y^  ■  >Jaru«May_^ 


1950 


s 


1  o  r:': 
1  o 


 3  ,  1950_ 

Ilillions 


inolo 
1951  " 


1^852 
1,891 


-  }i 


I589I 


6r,522 
4^,990 
4^,306 

~.  'A  r. 
7  r;o^'. 

_  18^926 
56^736"'"" 

1r»  f—  r7 
qOOO 
T  *  r-  >7  r> 
J,  »y  O  >J 

\618 
2^284 

708 

628 
2^708 

242 

4^006 
2  ,^  3  76 


89! 
1  cop 

1  ^  u'  1 9 
1.9882 

In  r-'  r» 

1^730 
1,795 
1,866 

I5C8O 
1,482 

-2 

J.  ^  vj  O  J. 
I568O 

Y.SIO 
1^587 
1^454 
lj580 
1»584 

1,761 
1,755 
T^G53 
T,916 
1^391 
1,916 
1.860 
1^621 
1^328 
1^860 

3    ■>  o 

1^910 
1,950 
1^_888 
1,831 
1.811 


1,860 

41 

'  40  ' 

215 

217 

1,782 

30 

31^ 

170 

167 

1^910 

14 

13 

•74 

68 

1^860 

72 

81 

388 

417 

1^910 

8 

9 

42 

45 

I5835 

42 

43 

241 

232 

1,860 

216 

227 

1^142 

1^136 

1,801 

185 

195 

888 

98S 

1^832 

318 

322 

1^,575 

1.^620 

1^^836 

9"6r* 

4/735 

4/88B 

2'62 

T, "274 

"  T,"28r 

l',947 

227 

233 

1.125 

1^102 

1^891 

ol9 

514 

1^509 

1^443 

1,848 

174 

172 

853 

821 

1>41 

245 

254 

1^215 

1,216 

1,884 

■'Yr;;;2V'* 

-  .  ^ 

17245  " 

b\/9Y6 

5^«863 

l'^S72r' 

439 

421 

2V1O8 

•  2/063 

1^903 

503 

501 

2,^352 

2,388 

1,944 

•V 

350 

r.'  r/  r7 

000 

1^595 

1^506 

1,922 

66 

67 

264 

270 

1,^934 

133 

129 

571 

591 

203 

193 

931 

920 

1_^916 

224 

225 

1,056 

1,037 

*"l^909"" 

1  ,'918"" 

~a7869""' 

87"877 

8,7y5 

■^1 .798""' 

15 

15 

74 

66 

1^823 

54 

56 

262 

255 

1,793 

131 

119 

641 

590 

1,910 

56 

56 

264 

245 

1,662 

119 

111 

527 

481 

1,538 

41 

45 

174 

181 

1<,528 

78 

87 

348 

381 

l_g_643 

27 

_  2_6^  ^ 

132  _ 

~  126 

1  (-'  0  0 

0  j,0 

0  /op 

0  0 

.Lj8i32 

l(c9 

124 

CT  r? 

657 

600 

1^6/1 

107 

109 

526 

501 

I5  544 

/  / 

064 

■zoo 

ode 

1     41  / 

D  / 

0  JL 

OQ  c: 

buy 

00  I 

000 

J.  ,  _  u  0 

37 

169 

JL  V  *y 

156 

J.  «  O'  4.  X 

J.  .1.  X 

1  S6 
J. 

666 

6^7 

1  7/'-8 

338 

331 

1  „  508 

1  „432 

1  TRO 

*/  0  w 

'^•-.'25*6 

...  fi  uj  0 

r'°6n''"'  ~~ 

"~  *"  28 " 

1  22 

J«  0 

J.  X  w 

1,916 

31 

29 

149 

143 

1,,906 

11 

12 

49 

53 

1^869  ' 

49 

43 

224 

198 

1,786 

12 

13 

62 

60 

1,649 

8 

9 

39  . 

43 

1^835 

48 

50 

237 

237 

I5876 

4 

5 

18 

21 

1,897 

81 

76 

394 

391 

l',891 

48 

45 

235 

S30 

311 

301 

1^491 

1,439 

1,853 

631_ 

608 

3^020 

2,931 

"~"6^l"56" 

2V5  512' 

29.,  038 

UlTITED  STATES  DEPAH'Tl^IElTi:  OE  A&RICULT'IIRE 
WASEIITGTOIT  25,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  priva^te ^tise  to  avoid 
paynent  of  postage  $300, 


OFFICIAL  BUSIl^^SS 


BAE-CP-6/11/51  -  7200 
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